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HUMORISTS  CONVENE,  new  daily  for  los  angeles.  cut  in  press  cable  rates  WASHINGTON  GOSSIP. 


ONE  FULL  ROUND  OF  AUTO 
TRIPS,  THEATER  PARTIES 
AND  EXCURSIONS. 

Livaly  Bunck  of  Fonmakers  at  De> 
troit — ^VUit  Walkar’a  Diatillery 
and  Are  Later  Entertained  by  City 
Officials — Post,  the  Brain-Food 
King,  Serres  Them  Ripe  Chestnuts 
— One  Bit  of  Business  Transacted. 
The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Press  Humorists  was  held  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  this  week.  The  fun- 
makers  started  their  program  of  events 
in  characteristic  manner  with  auto  trips, 
theater  parties  dinners  and  receptions. 
In  conformity  with  the  inherent  policy 
of  the  jesters  they  made  a  huge  joke  of 
their  gathering. 

On  Monday  the  Odd  Fellows  took 
them  on  an  auto  trip  about  town  and 
then  they  visited  the  Hiram  Walker 
distillery  as  his  guests.  There  was  no 
end  of  humor  and  otther  exhilarating 
stuff  on  tap  on  this  occasion. 

The  “morning  after”  the  officials  of 
the  municipality  lost  no  time  in  enter¬ 
taining  the  witty  bunch  at  a  luncheon, 
where  more  of  Walker  rye  flowed  and 
the  mayor  and  Detroit  burgomasters 
told  the  visitors  what  they  thought  of 
their  comic  features. 

Wednesday  was  spent  in  a  special  trio 
to  the  environs  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
where  one  C.  W.  Post,  brain  specialist 
and  food  king,  cracked  some  “nuts”  for 
the  benefit  of  the  humorists.  On 
Thursdayl  they  visited  Mt.  Clements, 
where  a  novel  fishing  contest  was  held. 

Anv  business  transacted?  Yes,  most¬ 
ly.  On  Thursday,  while  the  fish  stories 
were  being  overhauled,  a  tolemn  silence 
fell  upon  the  de’eeates  and  Newton 
Newkirk,  of  the  Boston  Post,  president 
humorist,  and  Edgar  A.  Guest,  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  submitted  themselves  to  re- 
elertive  balloting. 

The  entire  week  was  one  round  of 
enjoyment^  and  each  day’s  program  left 
the  lingering  suggestion  of  another 
dav’s  fun. 

Amone  those  at  the  convention  were : 
•S.  E.  Kiser,  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald;  Strickland  Gillilan,  author  of 
"On  Agin.  Off  Agin.  Gone  Agin,  Fin¬ 
negan”;  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  Cy  Warman,  of 
Montreal,  author  of  “Sweet  Marie” ; 
Georire  Fitch,  author  of  “At  Old  Si- 
wash”;  Henry  Edward  Warner,  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun:  Col.  W.  J.  Lamnton,  of 
“Wow”  and  “Gee”  fame,  and  others. 


Edison  Lad  Edits  Bright  Monthly. 

“Teddv”  Edison,  fourteen-year-o’d 
son  of  Thomas  Edison,  issues  a  news- 
pawr,  the  Edison  Works  Monthly,  of 
which  he  is  ptibKsher,  editor,  reporter, 
nrinter.  and  office  boy.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  just  issued  bristles  with  brij^t  para- 
granhs  and  pertinent  suggestions. 
"When  you  get  real  mad  at  anyone.” 
the  editor  savs  in  one  of  his  “imperti¬ 
nent  naran'raphs,  ‘dictate  a  letter  to  him 
on  the  Edison  business  nhonogranh ; 
tell  him  exaetlv  what  yoti  think  of  him 
— then  smash  the  record.”  The  paper 
contains  ten  pages. 

St.  Loau  Progrestive  Daily  Gives  Up. 

The  National  Progressive  Dailv,  of 
St.  Louis,  after  a  month's  strngg’e. 
gave  un  Ang.  27  with  a  mailing  list  of 
about  1.000  conntrv  paid  in  advance, 
subscrintions.  Wrathv  Third  Termers, 
with  subscrintions  unexpired,  have  al¬ 
ready  started  to  make  mquirv  as  to 
what  has  become  of  Theodore’s  St. 
Louis  paper. 


The  Globe,  a  Twelve-Page  Demo¬ 
cratic  Paper,  to  Appear  Soon. 

The  Evening  Globe  is  a  new  daily 
that  will  be  launched  in  Los  Angeles 
within  a  week  or  two.  James  S.  Rod- 
man,  president  of  the  Globe  company, 
the  publishing  corporation,  has  announced 
that  the  paper  will  be  a  twelve-page 
daily,  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the 
general  pub’ic  and  non-partisan  in  its 


Will  Facilitate  Transmuuon  of  News 
at  Most  Useful  Time. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  for  press  dis¬ 
patches  between  New  York  and  London 
over  the  cables  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  went  into  effect  Sept.  1. 
Formal  announcement  of  the  reduction 
was  made  on  the  English  side  of  the 
ocean  by  Postmaster  General  Samuel, 
who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  British 
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local  policy.  Nationally  the  paper  will 
be  Democratic  in  its  principles. 

Mr.  Rodman  said  that  all  but  a  small 
part  of  the  necessary  machinery  was 
already  assembled  at  temporary  head¬ 
quarters  and  that  a  site  for  the  paper’s 
home  had  already  been  selected  and  a 
modern  building  planned.  | 

The  other  officers  of  the  corporation 
are  Albert  M.  Norton,  vice-president; 
Katherine  Johnson,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Harry  P.  Coker,  superintendent. 
The  directors  are  Timothy  Spellacy,  W. 
J.  Desmond,  Albert  M.  Norton,  Dana 
Burke,  Harry  Coker  and  J.  S.  Rodman. 

The  last  paper  launched  in  that  city 
was  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  a  daily 
that  has  met  with  unqualified  success. 


land  lines,  which  are  owned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  rates  are  now  as  follows : 

General  day  and  night  press  rate  be¬ 
tween  London  and  New  York,  seven 
cents  a  word;  former  rate,  ten  cents 
a  word. 

London  to  New  York,  12  midnight  to 
6  a.  m.  (London  time),  five  cents  a 
word 

New  York  to  London,  12  midnight  to 
6  a.  m.  (New  York  time)  and  1  P-  m. 
to  4  p.  m.  (New  York  time),  five  cents 
a  word. 

This  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  news  at  the  periods 
most  useful  to  the  newspapers  on  both 
I  sides  of  the  oceaa 


Correapondente  Find  Big  Copy  in  tho 
Political  Campaign  Invoatigation — 
Waahington  Poat  Has  an  Auto 
Truck  Prixo  Parade — Sourcea  of 
News  During  the  Congressional 
Recess — ^Newspaper  Personals. 

(.Special  Corretpondtnct.') 
Washington,  Sept.  4. — The  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  of  the  Senate,  investigat¬ 
ing  the  contributions  and  expenditures 
of  the  political  campaigns  of  1904  and 
1908  are  expected  to  prove  one  of  the 
largest  “copy”  producers  of  recent 
^ars.  Most  of  the  testimony  of  John 
D.  Archbold,  president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  and  Senator  Penrose  was  print¬ 
ed  verbatim  by  many  of  the  papers,  and 
when  the  hearings  are  resumed  on  Sept. 
30  it  is  expected  that  Co’onel  Roosevelt 
and  William  Randolph  Hearst  will  be 
witnesses  and  that  John  D.  Archbold 
will  be  recalled.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  testimony  of  these  three  will  make 
it  necessary  to  call  other  prominent 
men.  As  Senator  Oliver,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times,  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
he  will  see  that  no  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  story  that  will  make  good  copy 
is  overlooked. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
the  principal  source  of  news  here  is  the 
departments.  The  War,  State,  Navy, 
Post  Office,  Treasury  and  Agricultural 
departments  are  always  good  news  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  many  of  the  correspondents 
are  daily  able  to  connect  with  a  good 
story  from  one  of  these  departments. 

The  Washington  Post’s  auto  truck 
prize  parade,  which  took  place  Labor 
Day,  was  one  of  the  events  of  the 
season.  There  were  over  300  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  autos  in  line  and  the 
spectacle  was  witnessed  by  thousands. 
The  Post  has  been  highly  praised  by 
the  business  men  of  the  city  for  its 
enterprise.  Prizes  ranging  from  five 
dollars  to  $150  were  given  by  the  Post 
to  the  machine  making  the  best  appear¬ 
ance.  Gude  Bros.  &  Co.,  florists,  won 
the  first  prize.  It  is  probable  that  the 
parade  will  become  an  annual  event. 

(For  Personals  see  page  23.) 


Cuban  Joumalut  in  Jail. 

Enrique  Maza,  a  Cuban  journalist, 
who  last  week  attacked  Hugh  S.  Gib¬ 
son,  our  charsre  d’affaires  at  Havana, 
was  arrested  Wednesday  and  arraigned 
in  the  Correctional  Court  on  the  charge 
of  wanton  assault  on  the  representative 
of  a  foreign  power.  He  was  committed 
to  jail  without  bail.  The  Havana  press 
generally  minimizes  the  incident  and 
some  frankly  anti-American  newspapers 
proclaim  Maza  as  an  avenger  of  insults 
to  Cuba  and  laud  his  “gallant  conduct." 

N«w  WaaklBigton  Wuukly. 

James  M.  Place,  at  one  time  owner 
of  the  Petroleum  World,  and  later 
business  manager  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit,  will  shortly  launch  a 
weekly  paper  in  Washington  devoted 
to  capital  and  labor  interests.  Mr. 
Place’s  plan  is  to  fonnd  a  great  publi¬ 
cation,  in  which  would  be  printed  every 
week  accurate,  impartial  statements  of 
transactions  of  the  present  day;  with 
editorials  inspired  by  a  desire  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity. 

EcTptluB  Newspupur  Suppressed. 

The  spread  of  seditious. sentiment  in 
Egypt  has  brought  about  the  s^pr“s- 
sion  on  Tuesday  of  the  Nationalist 
Journal.  Fotir  natives  also  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  charge  of  issuing  seditious 
literature. 
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CARLTON  T.  GARRETSON, 

•lSSOCIATE  editor  of  judge,  who  died  on  TUESDAY. 


SUNDAY  MAIL  EXCEPTIONS. 


Postina«ter*Gener«l  Hitchcock  Grants 
Newspapers  Special  Pririleges. 

Several  modifications  have  been  made 
Ity  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  in  his 
first  interpretation  of  the  new  Sunday 
delivery  law.  The  law,  as  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  shuts  off  the  general  delivery 
service  and  prohibits  the  placing  of  let¬ 
ters  in  lock  boxes  at  the  post  offices  be¬ 
tween  midnight  Saturday  and  midnight 
Sunday,  but  the  postal  officials  have  or¬ 
dered  a  liberal  construction  of  the  law. 

According  to  special  orders  from 
Washington  deliveries  are  to  be  made  as 
usual  to  newspapers  and  hotels,  and 
newspapers  will  be  delivered  to  news¬ 
dealers.  Letters  of  special  importance 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who  are  able 
to  tell  from  what  office  the  letter  has 
been  mailed. 

“Under  another  ruling  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,”  said  Assistant  Postmaster  A.  W. 
Wicke,  “it  has  bten  decided  to  permit 
newspapers  and  hotels  to  get  mail  by 
special  arrangements,  but  there  will  be 
no  deliveries.  The  newspaper  mail  and 
that  addressed  to  hotels  will  be  assorted 
and  prepared  for  handing  to  messengers 
s;nt  to  the  post  offices  with  orders  for 
it,  or  placed  in  leased  boxes.” 

“Clerks,  when  making  up  direct  pack¬ 
ages  that  will  reach  first  and  second 
class  offices  on  Sunday  should  place  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  newspapers  and  hotels 
on  top  of  the  package,  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  special  delivery  matter,  should 
there  be  any,  and  daily  papers  published 
on  Sunday  should  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  other  matter  and  dis¬ 
patched  in  sacks  so  labeled  as  to  show 
their  contents.” 

Should  contingencies  arise  to  warrant 
further  modification  of  the  order  for  the 
Sunday  delivery  of  mail  to  newspaper 
^ces  and  newsdealers,  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
it  is  understood,  will  issue  such  supple¬ 
mentary  orders  as  are  necessary  to  ad¬ 
just  conditions. 


Long  Sentence  for  Newspaper  Thief. 

Edward  Payne,  a  fourteen-year-old 
colored  boy,  was  sentenced  to  not  less 
than  fourteen  months  nor  more  than 
seven  years  in  the  national  Reform 
School  by  a  judge  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  juvenile  court,  last  week,  for 
stealing  copies  of  the  Washington  Post 
from  the  doorsteps  of  subscribers’ 
houses.  Systematic  stealing  of  morn¬ 
ing  new’spapers  had  been  going  on  for 
months  in  the  capital  and  long  sen¬ 
tences  are  being  imposed  by  judges  in 
the  effort  to  stamp  out  the  evil. 

Newsboy*  to  Have  Great  Outing. 

Governor  Marshall  is  scheduled  to 
make  an  address  and  Mayor  Shank  is 
to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
field  day  for  newsboys  to  be  held  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  28.  .A  parade  will 
be  held  in  the  morning  and,  following 
the  address  of  the  Governor,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  athletic  events  has  been  sched¬ 
uled.  The  purpose  of  this  field  day  is 
to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  home  and  club  house  for 
the  newsb^s  and  messenger  boys  of 
Indianapolis. 


The  next  legislature  of  Georgia  will 
contain  four  newspaper  men  in  the 
House  and  three  in  the  Senate. 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


SCALE  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 


Recommendation*  A*  to  Type  Mat¬ 
ter,  Tran*fer*  and  Grievance*. 

The  Typographical  Journal  for  Au¬ 
gust  publishes  the  full  report  of  the  en¬ 
larged  scale  committee  of  New  York 
whose  recommendations  were  adopted 
after  a  long  discussion  last  June.  The 
report  suggests  the  following  regula¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  type  matter,  trans¬ 
fer  of  men  and  grievances; 

AU  type  matter  in  local  advertising,  when 
matrices  or  plates  are  furnished  the  office  in¬ 
stead  of  copy,  shall  he  reproduced  within  four 
working  days  of  publication.  Type  matter  in 
transient  out-of-town  advertisements,  when 
matrices  or  plates  are  furnished  the  office  in¬ 
stead  of  copy,  must  be  reproduced,  but  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  type  matter  in 
out-of-town  contract  advertising  or  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  out-of-town  advertisers  who  sell 
their  product  through  their  ow_n_  branch  stores 
or  agencies  in  this  or  other  cities.  Transient 
advertisements  shsll  be  interpreted  as  occa¬ 
sional  advertisements  sent  in  without  con¬ 
tracts. 

Regulars  may  be  transferred  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  from  shift  to  shift  whenever  the  exiprencies 
may  require  it.  If  such  transfers  cannot  be 
arranged  by  mutual  consent  then  the  men  must 
be  transferred  according  to  their  •apriority 
standing  in  the  office. 

Where  a  discharge  is  made  by  a  foreman 
and  the  member  feels_  aggrieved,  his  case  shall 
be  considered  by  a  ioint  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  publishers’  association  and 
three  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  «. 
In  the  event  of  a  deadlock,  a  seventh  member 
may  he  chosen  by  agreement  of  said  board. 
The  decision  of  this  hoard  shall  be  final. 


David  Emmet,  a  Chicago  driver,  was 
fined  $2-'»  and  costs  last  week  by  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  judge  for  stealing  and  destroy¬ 
ing  a  package  of  morning  newspapers. 


CARLTON  T.  GARRETSON  DEAD. 

Carlton  T.  Garretson,  an  editor  of 
Judge,  died  Tuesday  at  his  apartment, 
61  East  Seventy-eighth  street.  New 
York  City.  He  had  been  paralyzed 
since  May  10,  1912,  from  injuries  to  the 
spine  received  from  being  thrown  from 
his  horse. 

Mr.  Garretson  was  born  at  Boscawen, 
N.  H.,  in  1878  and  graduated  from 
Williams  College.  He  spent  several 
years  in  newspaper  work  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  On  his  return  to  the  East  in 
1908  he  was  at  first  in  the  advertising 
business  and  then  joined  the  New  York 
Globe,  for  which  he  wrote  a  daily  hu- 
I  morous  column. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  Mr.  Garretson  be¬ 
came  an  associate  editor  of  Judge. 
Even  after  the  accident  his  mind  re¬ 
mained  clear  and  only  two  weeks  ago 
he  dictated  material  for  his  publication. 

Mr.  Garretson  is  the  second  member 
of  the  Leslie-Judge  staff  to  meet  a 
tragic  death.  The  first  was  Miss  Har¬ 
riett  Quimby.  who  was  kil’ed  two 
months  ago  in  an  aeroplane  accident. 


Newspaper  Enterprise. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Exposition  this  year  is  the  news  bulle¬ 
tin  service  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and 
Pittsburgh  Sun,  upon  which  appears 
the  results  of  baseball  games,  sportin" 
events,  and  news  happenings  as  soon  as 
received  at  the  main  office. 


“There  *in’t  nothin’  very  b«d  about  me, 
ma’am,  there  ain’t,’’  said  the  beggar  at  the 
Boston  back  door.  “Think  not?’’  said  the  lady 
with  the  spectacles.  “How  about  your  gram¬ 
mar?’’ — Yonkers  Statesman. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

George  A.  Hobbs,  dean  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  men  and  for  thirty-two 
years  editor  of  the  Woburn  (Mass.) 
Journal,  died  at  his  home  August  28,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  born 
in  Canaan,  Me.,  where  he  began  his 
education.  In  1856  be  went  West  and 
became  editor  of  the  Geneseo  (Ill.) 
Republican,  with  which  paper  he  re¬ 
mained  twenty  years.  In  1877  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Maine  and  published  the  Bid- 
deford  Journal  for  three  years.  This 
venture  was  followed  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Woburn  Journal. 


Joseph  H.  Callahan,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  died  last  week  at  Laurel,  Md., 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  forty-two 
years  old. 

Edwin  De  Forest  Butterfield,  of 
the  London  Daily  Mirror  and  Gales¬ 
burg  (Ill.)  Evening  Mail,  died  last 
Wednesday  in  Spokane,  Wash. 


Capt.  George  H.  Moffett,  editor, 
railway  builder  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Constitutional  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  West 
Virginia,  died  at  his  home  in  Waynes- 
borough,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  at  the  age  of 
sixiy-eight. 


Major  Alfred  R.  Calhoun,  journal¬ 
ist  and  Civil  War  veteran,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  2,  after  an  illness  of 
four  months  following  an  operation. 
He  was  sixty-eight  years  old. 

William  Mailly,  editor,,  jounia'ist 
and  one-time  secretary  of  the  Socialist 
party,  died  at  his  home  in  this  city 
on  Wednesday.  He  was  forty-one 
years  old.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  Mailly 
became  a  worker  in  a  coal  mine  in  the 
South  and  soon  took  deep  interest  in 
the  labor  movement.  From  mining  he 
entered  journa'ism,  becoming  associate 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Lalxir 
.Advocate  in  1895  and  in  1906  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Socialist.  At  the  time  of 
bis  death  he  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Metroixilitan  Magazine,  in  which  be 
conducted  the  department  called  “The 
Tidings  of  the  Times.” 


Alvaro  Goodenough,  founder  of  tlie 
Lakeside  Press  at  Cleveland.  Port  Ley¬ 
den  Enterprise,  Fort  Ann  Republic, 
Castleton  Republic,  and  the  Sandy 
Creek  News,  and  who  of  late  had  made 
his  home  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  last 
Thursday  in  that  city  from  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  He  was  sixty-two  years  old. 


Charles  O.  Stickney,  a  veteran 
newspaoer  correspondent,  died,  after  a 
long  illness,  at  his  home  in  Sandy 
Creek.  Me.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
He  contributed  extensively  to  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 


1911— BIG  YEIAR 

GERMAN  DAILY  GAZETTE 
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Tk*  foUowiag  taki*  skow*  tk*  toImb*  *1 
•dvertUing  printed  in  caek  montk  of  Itlll 

January .  420,800  Lina* 

Fabruary .  381,780  Liua* 

March  .  461,724  Llaa* 

April  .  476,900  Lina* 

May  .  466,890  Uua* 

Juna  .  434,890  Lina* 

July .  381,768  Lina* 

Au(u*t  .  336,486  Liua* 

Saptanbar  .  387,268  Liua* 

Octobar .  471,280  Liua* 

NoTambar  .  462,680  Liua* 

Dacambar  .  470,036  Liua* 


Total  .  8,121,866  Uua* 

NOTE— Tk*  lekding  EacUak  DaHy  pak- 
litked  for  tke  mb*  perioa  t,iT4,T10  Uaw 
of  display  adyertiiiag;  tki*  baiag  tko  1arg**l 
volume  ever  pnUieked  ia  ooe  year  by  aay 
Pkiladelpkl*  aewapnper.  _ 
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AMUitiCAN  Voi.TiTii  Company 


WOtTITt' 


Nmw  Yumk  City.  August.  22. '  1912. 


He*  York  Horald,. 

Advertising  Department, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  supplement  my  previous  letter  with 
a  few  later  figures,  for  I  feel  that  my  previous  opinion  • 
of  your  paper  as  a  mail-order  medium  has  been  more  than 
substantiated. 

I  am  handing  you  with  this  letter  a  true  copy 
of  the  original  statistlo  sheet  from  our  advertising  book 
relative  to  the  advertisement  referred  to,  and  from  it  you 
will  sea  that  we  have  eeoured  up  to  date  2,648  Inquiries 
and  with  these  $235.92  in  stamps  for  samples,  from  these 
two  thousand  odd  Inquiries  we  have  received  to  date  orders 
amounting  to  $2,053.97,  and  the  orders  still  coming  in  very 
strongly.j 

And  our  orders  were  from  dealers  as  well  as 
from  consumers,  in  some  oases  the  dealer's  orders  amounting 
to  $90.00  each  on  introductory  assortments. 

At  this  rate,  the  ad  costing  $567.20  and  bring¬ 
ing  in  2,648  inquiries,  the  inquiries  cost  us  less  than  22  l/4o 
for  each  name,  bringing  the  cost  per  Inquiry  down  to  a  very 
low  figure.  In  fact  I  doubt  if  any  other  medium  in  the  country 
could  beat  this.  Certainly  no  other  newspaper  could  do  it. 

This  is  a  record  that  I  have  never  found  beaten 
in  my  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  mail-order  business- 

Yours  very  tnily,,  ^ 


Advertising  Manager. 


tHfi  Ebitok  ANb  bubLigHftft. 


SbpteiIber  7,  1912. 


FREDERICK  ROY  MARTIN, 

THE  NEW  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER  UF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  WHO  IS  EXECU 
TIVE  HEAD  OF  THAT  ORGANIZATION  DURING  MELVILLE  STONE’S  ABSENCE  IN  EUROPE. 


AD  AGENCY  SUCCESS. 

FRANK  SEAMAN  NAMES  SOME  OF 

THE  THINGS  THAT  HAVE 
HELPED  IN  BUILDING  UP 
THE  BUSINESS. 

Somewhere  in  Europe,  but  probably 
in  the  hilly  re^on  of  France,  a  New 
York  advertising  agent  of  national 
reputation  is  automobiling  along  its  pic¬ 
turesque  roads  admiring  the  scenery 
and  gathering  new  strength  for  another 
year’s  business  activity.  He  is  Frank 
Seaman,  who  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  developed  one  of  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  businesses  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  means  the 
world,  for  nowhere  else  can  be  found 
so  many  and  important  agencies. 

Before  Mr.  Seaman  sailed  abroad 
three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  chat  with  him 
at  his  office,  in  which  he  told  me  of 
his  experiences  in  the  advertising  field. 
It  took  me  nearly  a  week  to  arrange 
an  appointment  with  him,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  thousand  and  one 
things  to  attend  to  previous  to  his 
departure  for  his  vacation  outing. 

HOW  SEAMAN  LOOKS  GRAYISH. 

Mr.  Seaman  is  a  medium-sized  man 
with  a  rugged  face,  thin  grayish  hair,  a 
close'y  clipped  mustache  and  shrewd 
gray  eyes.  While  talking  he  has  a  habit 
of  occasionally  twisting  his  neck  as  if 
his  collar  was  a  trifle  too  tight. 

When  asked  to  enumerate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  contributed  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  developing  his  business  he  said: 

“When  I  first  started  out  in  life  I 
discovered  that  the  old  adage,  ‘Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,’  was  absolutely  true — 
not  from  a  moral  standi^int  alone,  but 
as  a  sound  business  principle.  I  saw 
on  all  sides  proof  of  its  truth  and  adopt¬ 
ed  it  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  I  hoped  to  erect  a  success¬ 
ful  career. 

“The  advertising  business  stands  con- 
tinously  in  the  Ifmelight  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  because  its  appeals  are  made 
through  the  printed  word  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  to  the  thousands 
and  millions  of  people  who  read  them 
with  eager,  inquiring,  trustful  <jr  crit¬ 
ical  eyes.  The  aim  of  every  advertiser 
is  to  win  public  confidence  for  himself 
or  his  goods.  This  result  cannot  be 
accomplished  through  fraud,  deceit  or 
misrepresentation.  He  must  give  the 
public  a  square  deal  or  in  the  end 
miserably  fail. 

STEERING  THE  RIGHT  COURSE. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  advertising 
agent  to  steer  the  advertiser  along  the 
right  course.  Men  who  are  as  honest 
and  straightforward  in  their  personal 
dealings  as  could  be  desired  sometimes, 
allow  statements  to  be  made  in  print 
concerning  their  goods  that  are  not 
true  or  are  mis'eading.  Competition  is 
sharp,  and  in  order  to  attract  business 
the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer  is  apt 
to  exaggerate  the  qualities  of  his  offer¬ 
ings.  If  this  practise  is  not  changed 
the  public  will  soon  learn  the  truth  and 
thereafter  discount  any  statements  he 
may  make. 

“If  the  ad^rtising  agent  who  handles 
the  account  does  not  set  him  right  in 
the  matter  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
square-deal  policy  he  is  derelict  in  his 
duty. 

“I  have  endeavored  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  my  advertisers  by  giving 
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them  the  best  1  have  to  offer  and  by 
showing  them  that  I  am  interested  in 
their  proposition  not  merely  for  the 
money  I  am  to  make  out  of  it,  but 
because  1  want  to  .  help  them  succeed. 

“In  carrying  on  my  business  1  have 
never  sought  prestige  by  a  sacrifice  of 
profit.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
1  am  entitled  to  a  fair  remuneration  for 
my  services,  no  matter  how  large  or 
how  important  the  client  may  be.  Some 
agents  are  willing  to  cut  their  rates  in 
order  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying 
that  they  are  handling  the  advertising 
of  a  big  national  advertiser.  Such  a 
policy  is,  it  seems  to  me,  unwise  and 
unprofitable.  When  the  fact  that  you 
are  a  rate  cutter  leaks  out,  as  it  most 
surely  will,  business  men  of  experience 
becoBH  suspicious  and  distrustful,  be¬ 
cause  they  never  can  tell  whether  they 
are  getting  as  low  a  rate  as  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Moreover,  first-class  service  can¬ 
not  be  given  at  a  cut  rate  by  any  agent 
who  is  qualified  to  properly  handle  an 
account 

“Another  thing  that  has  contributed 
to  the  success  of  my  agency  is  my  abil¬ 
ity  to  select  men  for  the  several  posi¬ 
tions.  I  have  been,  perhaps,  unusually 
fortunate  in  this  particular,  as  I  have 
in  my  employ  several  who,  I  believe,  are 
unequaled  m  their  special  lines  of 
work.  It  usually  takes  a  long  tinje  to 
find  the  right  man  for  a  position  of 
responsibility.  In  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  the  requirements  are  numerous 
and  exacting.  It  is  so  easy  for  a'young 
man  to  get  started  in  it  that  many  go 
into  it  who  have  none,  or  very  few  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  mak¬ 
ing  good.  No  agency  can  succeed  un¬ 
less  it  has  in  its  employ  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  experts  in  all  the  departments. 

“The  Seaman  agency  staff  is,  in  my 


opinion,  an  exceptionally  strong  body  of 
workers,  otherwise  they  could  not 
handle  so  successfully  so  many  impor¬ 
tant  accounts.” 

PIONEER  IN  RAILWAY  MIS. 

Mr.  Seaman  was  the  originator  of 
railway  advertising  as  it  exists  to-day. 
It  was  he  who  first  realized  that  time¬ 
table  advertising  was  worthless  as  a 
business  builder  and  that  it  would  soon 
be  abolished.  The  attractions  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  were  made  fa¬ 
mous  through  the  skill  of  Mr.  Seaman’s 
pen.  The  advertising  was  so  appealing, 
so  interesting  and  so  effective  that  it 
started  the  tongues  of  the  whole  rail¬ 
way  world  a-wagging  and  has  set  the 
pace  for  railway  advertising  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Seaman  was  the 
first  advertising  agent  in  the  country  to 
advise  clients  to  use  the  back  covers  of 
magazines  in  colt.rs.  Probably  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  covers  of  the  leading  mag¬ 
azines  are  to-day  filled  with  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  Seaman  agency  accounts. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  .from  the 
above,  however,  that  the  Seaman  is  a 


magazine  agency.  On  the  contrary  the 
largest  account  it  is  now  handling,  that 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  is  a 
newspaper  proposition.  This  year  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
publicity  is  being  placed  by  Seaman 
for  that  company. 

Other  newspaper  accounts  are  Oxo, 
Hotel  Astor  Coffee,  Santogen  and  t*>e 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road. 

Mr.  Seaman  has  always  been  a 
ctrong  advocate  of  newspaper  publicity, 
and  during  the  past  three  years  he  has 
probably  paid  newspaper  publishers 
more  money  than  any  other  New  York 
advertising  agent. 

Frank  Leroy  Blanchard. 


OPEN  SHOP  AT  SPOKANE. 


Publishers  Refuse  to  Renew  Work¬ 
ing  Agreement  with  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union. 

Secretary  Orr,  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  in  a  recent 
communication,  says : 

“I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
labor  world  the  attitude  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  in  its 
national  aspect,  assumed,  beginning 
with  the  Chicago  lockout. 

“On  August  3  advic-s  were  received 
from  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Union  that 
the  members  of  the  organization  had 
been  locked  out  on  the  Review  and 
Chronicle,  the  working  agreement  hav¬ 
ing  expired  August  2. 

“The  publishers  refused  to  further 
recognize  the  union,  using  the  same 
language  as  the  publishers  in  Chicago — 
that  they  would  further  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  men  as  a  union,  but  would  a’- 
low  them  to  work  in  the  press  rooms 
as  individuals,  with  or  without  union 
affiliation. 

“The  plan  is  to  establish  the  open 
shop  by  refusing  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments.  The  cities  now  affected  by 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  t^hicago,  St. 
Paul,  Sacramento,  Spokane,  and  San 
Francisco,  the  latter  situation  be’ng  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  lockout." 


IMPORTANT  A.  P.  CHANGES. 


Frederick  Roy  Martin  Becomes  As¬ 
sistant  General  Manager. 

An  important  change  took  place  in 
the  Associated  Press  last  Tuesday 
when  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  formerly 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal,  took  up  his  work  as  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  stationed  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  the  highest 
grade  men  in  his  class  at  Harvard, 
which  was  graduated  in  1893,  and  im¬ 
mediately  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Journal,  serving  for  five  years  as 
a  special  writer,  as  secretary  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  as  war  correspondent  in 
Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

He  was  also  Boston  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  1896  and 
1897.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  in  1898  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  position  of 
editor-in-chief  in  1906. 


The  New  York  friends  of  Arthur  S. 
Newmayer,  business  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  regret  to  learn  of 
Mrs.  Newmayer’s  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  Aug.  21. 


Milwaukee’s  Favorite 
Home  Newspaper 


It  it  QUALITY  circulation  against  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  "to-dar"  adver¬ 
tising  man  desires. 

Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  returns  and  poor  buyers. 
Results  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter- 
estii^  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in  The  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  advertisements  BECAUSE  they  have  respect  and 
confidence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  or  questionable 
advertising. 

Our  circulation  is  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  home  kind — the  kind  that 
creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  “Worth  While"  home 
in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE,  Business  Manager 

New  Yotr  Office:  6084  Metropolitan  Bldg.  Chicago  Office:  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY,  RepresenUtive.  EDDY  &  VIRTUE,  RepresenUtives. 

Telephone,  Gramer^  4811.  Telephone,  Centraf  t4M. 
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Over  Half  a  Milton  lines  Gained 

From  January  to  August  inclusive — the  first  eight  months  of  1912  _ 

compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 


INetolio'S 


mcriran 


LED  ALL  OTHER  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  ADVERTISING  GAINS 

The  American’s  great  gain  in  Total  Advertising  of  lines,  and  in  Dry  Goods  Advertising  of  254,648 

lines,  is  a  glowing  testimonial  to  the  tremendous  BUYING  POWER  of  its  wonderful  “Quantity-Quality”  Cir¬ 
culation. 

Dry  Goods  Advertising  is  constant  advertising.  It  is  advertising  to-day  for  DIRECT  results  to-morrow. 
It  feels  every  pulse-beat  of  local  conditions.  Any  decrease  or  increase  in  the  value  of  a  newspaper  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  felt  almost  instantly.  Naturally  it  follows  the  trend  of  BEST  RESULTS.  It  is  therefore  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  New  York  American  leads  all  other  New  York  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspapers  in  Dry 
Goods  Advertising  gain — as  told  by  the  figures  of  the  record  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1912  as  well  as  for 
August,  the  month  just  passed. 


EIGHT  MONTHS, 

January  to  August,  Inclusive. 

In  Total  Advertising : — 

AMERICAN 

GAINED 

551,903  LINES 

World 

Gained 

141,777  Lines 

Herald 

Lost 

301,948  Lines 

In  Dry  Goods  Advertising: — 

AMERICAN 

GAINED 

254,648  LINES 

World 

Gained 

184,705  Lines 

Herald 

Gained 

93,856  Lines 

Figures  Coml'iled  by  S.  Y.  Evening 

Post. 

AUGUST, 

The  Month  Just  Passed. 

In  Total  Advertising : — 

AMERICAN  'GAINED  95,338  LINES 

World  Gained  30,580  Lines 

Herald  Lost  61,207  Lines 

In  Dry  Goods  Advertising: — 

AMERICAN  GAINED  27,355  LINES 

World  Gained  i9»729  Lines 

Herald  Gained  7*052  Lines 

Figures  Comfnted  by  .V.  K.  Evening  Post. 


Advertising  That  Pays  Grows 
Advertising  That  Grows  Pays 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING. 

The  New  York  American  gained  in  August  180  columns  of  classified  advertising.  The  World  and  Herald  Lost. 
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ACROSS  THE  BORDER. 

Edmonton  Ha*  a  New  Weekly  Edited 
by  a  Woman  with  Idea* — News¬ 
paper  Changes — Chicago  News¬ 

paper  Writers  Hunting  for  Special 
Articles — London  Editor  Studying 
Industrial  Conditions  in  Canada. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Edmoxtail,  .Mta.,  July  31. — The  Mir¬ 
ror,  “a  journal  of  protest  and  convic¬ 
tion."  made  its  bow  on  Friday,  Aug.  23, 
with  Mrs.  Gertrude  Balmer  Watt  as 
editor  and  R.  Walker  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  The  publication  contains  eight 
pages  of  four  columns  each,  set  wide 
measure,  and  is  printed  on  book  paper. 
Mrs.  Watt,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  says  among  other  things  in 
her  declaration  of  principles : 

‘‘This  paper  purposes  to  speak  its 
mind  without  regard  to  the  say-so  of 
any  party  or  any  man.  No  man  and  no 
interest  will  influence  us.  We  are  not 
dependent  upon  any  human’s  smile  or 
frown  for  our  existence.  We  have  no 
vote — don’t  even  want  one.  I  expect  to 
give  knocks  and  take  them.  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  adopt  the  militant  tactics  of  my 
suffragette  lialf-sisters,  but  I  do  intend 
to  let  in  the  light  on  people  and  things 
as  I  see  them. 

PER.SOXAL  NOTES. 

Roy  S.  Burns,  formerly  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Bulletin,  has  become  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Grouard  (.Alta.)  News, 
a  weekly  at  the  head  of  Lesser  Slave 
Lake.  The  News  is  a  bright,  breezy 
publication,  devoted  to  a  district  that  is 
rapidly  filling  up  with  homesteaders  and 
dairy  ranchers. 

Miss  E.  Cora  Hind,  commercial  and 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press  at  Winnipeg,  was  in  town  during 
the  week  of  .Aug.  12,  doing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibition,  interpro- 
vincial  live  stock  exposition  and  race 
meeting  for  her  journal. 

J.  S.  Willison,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
News,  delivered  an  address  upon  “The 
Relation  of  the  East  and  the  West’’  at 
the  Blue  Moon  tea  rooms  in  Edmonton 
recently,  when  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Edmonton  Canadian  Club. 

J.  R.  Cogger,  of  the  staff  of  traveling 
editors  of  Canada,  published  in  London, 
England,  was  in  town  a  few  days  ago 
on  a  tour  of  western  Canada. 

E.  H.  Garrison  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Bulletin  to  become  license 
inspector  for  the  city  in  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general  for  the  province  of 
.Alberta.  Mr.  Garrison  was  presented 
with  a  gold  watch,  suitably  engraved, 
and  an  address  when  he  left  the 
Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Jean  Blewett,  a  Canadian  writer, 
who.  the  late  Eugene  Field  said,  “has 
the  gift  of  making  her  readers  see,  hear 
and  feel  with  her,”  was  a  recent  visitor 
here. 

Miss  Florence  Parbury,  of  London, 
has  come  to  Canada  in  quest  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  illustrations  for  a  book  which 
is  to  be  published  by  one  of  the  leading 
English  houses. 

Theodore  fi.  Quinby,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  William  J.  O'Neill,  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  were  here  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  .August  gathering  material 
for  a  series  of  special  stories. 

F.  H.  Higgpns,  editor  of  the  Alberta 
Homestead,  entertained  the  graduates 
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in  Edmonton  of  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  a  dinner  in  the  Corona  Hotel, 
Aug.  lo,  in  honor  of  Charles  Gray,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  -Aberdeen  Angus  .Associa-  ■ 
tion  of  .America,  and  Mrs.  Gray. 

Charles  S.  Hotchkiss,  chief  publicity 
commissioner  for  the  province  of  .Al¬ 
berta,  has  returned  to  Edmonton  from 
a  tour  of  the  southern  and  western 
states  in  the  interest  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dry  Fanning  Congress. 

M.  R.  Watkins,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  London  Statist,  is  in  western 
Canada  to  study  industrial  conditions 
looking  to  the  investment  of  British 
capital.  He  estimates  that  already  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  of  British  capital  is 
invested  in  this  country. 

Duncan  Marshall,  of  Edmonton,  Min¬ 
ister  of  .Agriculture  for  .Alberta  and 
president  of  the  W’estern  Canada  Irri¬ 
gation  .Association,  was  formerly  a 
newspaper  man.  His  first  work  was 
done  on  the  Toronto  World  and  the 
Toronto  News.  Shortly  afterward  he 
branched  out  as  an  editor-publisher, 
owning  and  managing  successively  the 
Lmion-Standard  at  Thornburg,  the  Re¬ 
flector  at  Clarksburg  and  the  Gazette  at 
Bracebridge,  all  in  Ontario.  He  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Muskoka  in  1904,  and 
moved  to  the  province  of  .Alberta  the 
following  year,  after  disposing  of  his 
newspaper  and  other  business  interests. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 


Yoakum,  Tex. — The  Daily  Herald,  of 
this  city,  has  changed  hands,  being  taken 
over  by  a  stock  company. 

Fairburv,  Neb. — .A  change  has  been 
made  in  the  ownership  of  the  News,  H. 
R.  Hinshaw  having  disposed  of  his  in¬ 
terest  to  M.  C.  Peters. 

Jonesboro,  Tenn. — The  Advance, 
which  lately  went  into  bankruptcy,  has 
been  sold  to  Geo.  C.  Sells  and  S.  S. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Sidney,  N.  Y. — The  Enterprise  has 
been  purchased  by  N.  D.  Keeler,  of 
Wyalusing,  Pa.,  and  makes  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  new  management 
this  w'eek. 

Utica.  N.  Y. — The  Spiritual  Ham¬ 
mer,  a  Polish  weekly  newspaper  of  this 
city,  has  been  bought  by  Stanley 
Miller. 

Lincoln,  Kan. — W.  E.  Menher  has 
sold  the  Republican  to  F.  F.  Lebow  and 
Cleo  C.  Hardy.  The  new  publishers 
will  support  the  Progressive  ticket. 

Perry,  N.  Y. — Guy  Comfort,  of 
Corning,  has  bought-  the  Herald  of  this 
town.  He  takes  up  the  management  of 
the  paper  immediately. 

.Anniston,  .Ala. — .A  company  headed 
by  H.  M.  .Ayers  has  bought  both  the 
Star  and  Hot  Blast,  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing  papers  here,  and  will  publish  them 
in  future. 


Editor  Nominoted  for  Congress. 

Edward  C.  Toner,  publisher  of  the 
.Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald,  was  unani¬ 
mously  nominated  for  Congressman  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  by  a  con¬ 
vention  of  Bull  Moosers  last  week. 
Toner  says  he  does  not  need  the  job, 
but  wants  it  for  the  honor.  He  prom¬ 
ises,  if  elected,  to  take  his  orders  from 
the  people. 


Morning  Newspaper  for  Newburgh. 

The  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Union 
will  make  its  first  appearance  as  a 
morning  paper  some  time  this  week. 
In  its  announcement  the  management  of 
the  Union,  which  is  now  an  afternoon 
paper,  makes  no  promises  other  than 
that  it  desires  to  issue  a  sheet  that  will 
be  in  every  respect  a  newspaper  and 
will  contain  all  the  news  and  features 
of  a  metropolitan  daily. 


Caakfr  Jnhaor  (j^mra  l^ynitratr 

rOIT  RKHMOND.  NIW  TOU  OTT 
Weekly  aiticlee  on 

Cliess,  Bridge, 
A-uctlon  Bridge 

Exclnem  nsbt*  siren.  No  cootinct. 


Announcing  Six  Special  Articles  by 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  newspaper  features  of  the  year  is  a  series  of  six 
special  articles  by  Miss  Jane  .Addams,  head  worker  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  to  be 
released  weekly  during  September  and  October.  Since  Miss  .Addams  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  national  Progressive  convention  by  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Roosevelt,  she  lias  become  a  potent  figure  in  our  political  life. 

.Miss  .Addams  will  discuss  social  problems  in  their  relation  to  the  Progressive 
party,  taking  up  the  following  subjects;  1.  The  Needs  of  the  Children;  2.  The  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Immigrant;  3.  The  Claims  of  the  Disinherited;  4.  Safeguards  for 
Working  Girls;  5.  Organized  Labor;  6.  Woman's  Suffrage. 

We  have  already  closed  with  several  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  country,  but 
.  much  good  territory  is  still  open.  Wire  us. 


THE  CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
VIRGIL  V.  McNiTT,  Gen.  Mgr.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ALL  XHE  XIME 

SCOOI^  Is  on  the  Job 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 
Features  for  Newspapers  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD 
SYNDICATE 


FOSTER’S 

Annual  Football  Review  and  Forecast 

IN  THREE  INSTALMENTS 

Sept.  21,  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  6. 
Kull-page  matrices  or  matrices  or  calen¬ 
dered  proofs  or  photographs  of  illustrations 
ready  now 

GEORGE  B.ARR  McCUTCHEON’S 

WHAT’S  HIS  NAME 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Loomis. 

Eirst  instalment,  for  publication  Sept.  15, 
ready  to  ship  on  wire  order. 

Full-Page  Sunday  Features 

Special  Cable  and  Telegraph 
Service 

Daily  Features:  News  matrices,  news 
photographs,  comic  matrices  and  women’s 
features.  _ 

For  particalart  apply  to 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  SYNDICATE 

Herald  Square.  New  York 
Canadian  Branch : 

DesbaraU  Building,  Montreal. 


GET 

Today’s  News 
Today 

“By  United  Press” 

General  Office : 

WORLD  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


A  LITTLE  FEATURE  THAT 
MAKES  A  BIG  HIT! 

THE  DAILY  HOROSCOPE 

“We  couldn’t  keep  house  without 
it,“  said  the  editor  of  one  of  the 

FORTY  PAPERS  USING  IT! 

You  can  obtain  it  if  your  territory 
is  open  from 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
45  West  34th  Street 
New  York  City 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


THEN  ^ 

Turning  Point 

A  Solicitor  called  the  other  day  at  an  advertising  agency  and  told  the  space  buyer  that  he 
represented  The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The  Pittsburgh  Sun. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “those  papers  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  back  in  December,  1910, 
and  everybody  knows  that.” 

“Surely,”  said  the  Solicitor,  “but  then — came  the  Turning  Point.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  he. 

“Well,”  said  the  Solicitor,  “there  was  room  for  real  papers  in  Pittsburgh  and  The  Post 
and  The  Sun  were  on  their  way,  but  the  financial  management  made  necessary  a  receiver,  and 
he  had  charge  for  about  ten  months.  Then  the  papers  passed  into  the  control  of  a  new  own¬ 
ership,  and  then — came  the  Turning  Point.  The  infusion  of  new  blood  and  energy  both  virile  and 
progressive  took  place  in  December,  1911,  and  then  things  happened. 

“First — Editorially,  the  papers’  whole  policies  were  broadened.  The  editorial  force  was 
gingered  and  the  entire  staff  set  out  to  make  both  papers  the  very  best  possible. 

“Then  the  circulation  started  to  move  by  reason  of  work  from  a  hundred  different  angles, 
and  both  papers  working  their  way  into  a  hundred  different  classes  in  Pittsburgh. 

“Everyone  was  on  the  job  at  the  office  of  The  Post  and  The  Sun  and  within  ninety  days 
both  papers  were  on  the  up  grade.” 

“How  was  it  done?” 

“Well,  both  of  the  papers  had  backbone  and  force. 

“The  game  was  played  with  the  cards  on  the  table — Absolute  truth  about  the  circulation — 

Clean  news  columns — Books  open  to  Advertisers,  and  Pittsburgh  liked  the  new  policies  of  the 
‘  papers. 

“Now  when  you  go  into  Pittsburgh  you  find  people  everywhere  reading  The  Post  in  the 
morning  and  The  Sun  in  the  afternoon. 

“Clean,  live,  up  to  the  minute ;  they  have  the  grip  on  a  big  chunk  of  the  worth-while  circu¬ 
lation  of  Pittsburgh,  and  every  day  they  are  getting  results,  and  that  is  what  counts. 

“To-day  you  cannot  grip  Pittsburgh  without  The  Post  and  The  Sun. 

“In  The  Post  alone  the  gain  in  advertising  since  January  ist  amounts  to  443,912  agate 
lines.  In  The  Sun  the  gain  since  January  ist  amounts  to  329,140  agate  lines. 

“These  figures  speak  volumes.” 


Sill  zM  S 


Two  cents  every  morning ;  Five  cents  per  copy  on  Sunday 

THE  PITTSBURGH  SUNT 

One  cent  every  afternoon  I 


EMIL  M.  SGHOLZ,  General  Manager 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ADVERTISER. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  com¬ 
ment  among  advertising  men,  and  espe- 
dally  those  connected  with  publications 
devoted  to  the  newspaper  business, 
that  there  are  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  world  who  do  not  prac¬ 
tice  what  they  preach  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  average  publisher  does  not  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
any  money  on  publicity  outside  of  his 
own  city  and  neighboring  district.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  would  not  be  very 
far  out  of  the  way  in  this  opinion  if 
he  did  not  seek  business  from  general 
advertisers  and  confined  his  efforts  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  local  field. 

Most  newspaper  publishers,  however, 
want  all  the  general  advertising  they 
can  get  because  it  is  good  copy,  pays 
well  and  gives  prestige  to  the  paper 
that  carries  it.  But’  how  is  it  to  be 
obtained  ?  Through  circulars  that  are 
mostly  thrown  unread  into  waste  paper 
baskets?  By  sending  out  sample 
copies  to  manufacturers  whose  mail 
boxes  are  loaded  down  with  hundreds 
of  similar  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
the  wrappers  of  which  are  rarely  ever 
tom  off?  Through  personal  solicitation 
that  costs  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
the  advertising  will  bring. 

The  only  A:onomical  and  effective 
medium  through  which  those  who  place 
general  advertising  may  be  reached  is 
the  trade  paper  which  they  must  read 
every  week  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  in  their  own 
business.  The  live  advertising  men  of 
to-day  are  compelled  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  occupation  to  make  use  of 
every  source  of  information  that  will 
assist  them  in  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  newspaper 
mediums. 

It  is  the  mission  of  The  Editc*  and 
Publisher  and  similar  periodicals  to 
collect  and  present  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers  such  news  of  the  newspaper 
world  as  will  be  helpful  to  general  ad¬ 
vertisers,  printing  press  manufacturers 
and  supply  houses.  We  are  not  stretch¬ 
ing  the  truth  when  we  say  that  the  busi¬ 


ness  man  who  reads  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  each  week  has  a  clearer  and 
more  accurate  idea  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  values  and  of  newspaper  hap¬ 
penings  than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  publication. 

That  the  work  we  have  been  doing 
during  the  past  decade  is  appreciated  by 
general  advertisers  and  by  newspaper 
publishers  is  shown  by  the  remarkable 
display  of  advertisements  appearing  in 
this  issue  <jf  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Never  before  in  its  history  has  this 
journal  printed  so  many  page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  a  regular  edition.  Every  one 
of  them  carries  a  message  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  newspaper  publishing  or  in  newspaper 
publicity. 

The  advertisers  whose  announce¬ 
ments  appear  herewith  are  not  spending 
their  money  in  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  “just  to  help  the  paper,”  or  to 
win  our  favor,  or  as  payment  for  com¬ 
plimentary  write-ups.  The  only  reason 
why  they  are  paying  their  good  coin  into 
our  treasury  is  that  they  know  this  paper 
is  read  and  highly  valued  by  the  very 
business  men  they  desire  to  reach,  and 
that  is  reason  enough. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

What’s  the  idea  in  compelling  a  news¬ 
paper  to  file  with  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  twice  a  year  sworn  statements  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  edi¬ 
tor,  publisher,  business  manager,  own¬ 
ers,  stockholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders?  Whose  business  is  it 
anyway?  If  a  newspaper  transgresses 
the  law,  its  owners  can  be  arrested  and 
punished.  As  long  as  they  remain  de¬ 
cent  and  fulfill  their  mission  honestly, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  their 
owners  and  managers  have  the  right  to 
the  same  privacy  in  their  business  af¬ 
fairs  as  any  other  manufacturer. 


The  application  of  scientific  manage¬ 
ment,  efficiency,  and  advertising  to  news¬ 
papers  is  going  to  Work  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  next  few  years  on  the 
right  side  of  many  newspaper  ledgers, 
and  the  more  quickly  the  publishers  of 
America  begin  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
newspaper  efficiency,  the  more  quickly 
will  newspapers  come  into  what  is  right¬ 
fully  their  own. 

With  the  advent  of  September  comes 
the  announcement  of  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  new  daily  newspapers  in 
importaat  cities,  mention  of  which  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  edition  of 
the  Editor  and  Publisher.  The  play¬ 
time  period  of  the  year  has  ended  and 
business  men  are  buckling  down  to  work 
with  fresh  vigor  and  new  ambitions  and 
plans  of  success.  There  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  next  six  months  will 
show  an  unusual  activity  in  all  lines  of 
human  endeavor  and  the  live  newspaper 
publisher  who  is  ready  to  make  the  most 
of  the  situation  will  make  money.  ’* 


How  long  does  an  advertisement  live? 
Experience  shows  that  if  it  appears  in 
a  daily  newspaper  it  may  pull  business 
for  a  week,  or  ten  days,  but  no  longer, 
the  reason  being  that  people  especially 
in  the  large  cities  are  not  interested  in 
yesterday’s  newspapers,  and  rarely  read 
them.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  The  most 


notable  case  of  recent  record  is  the  ad 
of  the  American  Voltite  Co.,  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  on 
Sunday,  June  30.  Up  to  August  22, 
2,548  replies  had  been  received  by  the 
company.  They  came  in  at  the  rate  of 
from  110  to  190  a  day  for  three  weeks, 
the  number  gradually  decreasing,  but 
some  being  received  each  day  up  to  Aug. 
22,  nearly  three  months,  when  the  re¬ 
port  upon  which  the  paragraph  is  found¬ 
ed  was  made.  This  remarkable  record  is 
proof  of  the  Herald’s  ad  pulling  power. 

That  the  average  newspaper  is  honest 
and  beyond  the  influence  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  the  belief  of  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  of  the  Boston  Globe.  In  a  per¬ 
sonal  editorial  written  for  the  Globe  on 
the  occasion  of  the  thirty-ninth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  connection  with  that  paper 
he  says  in  part : 

“In  the  fifty-one  years  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Boston  news¬ 
papers  we  have  always  had  substantially 
the  same  problems  that  are  now  under 
discussion.  There  were  many  persons 
yearning  for  the  ideal  newspaper  fifty- 
one  years  ago,  and  they  have  continued 
to  yearn  for  it  to  this  day ;  but  the  ideal 
newspaper  has  never  been  published. 
Moreover,  it  never  will  be,  because  there 
are  no  ideal  clergymen,  nor  ideal  law¬ 
yers,  nor  ideal  doctors,  nor  ideal  busi¬ 
ness  men,  nor  ideal  bankers,  since  all 
men  in  all  walks  of  life  seem  to  have 
about  rfie  average  of  human  virtues  and 
faults. 

What  is'  true  in  those  callings  is 
true  in  journalism.  As  in  all  other 
things  from  the  beginning  of  time  until 
now  “the  survival  of  the  fittest”  has  been 
the  rule  in  the  newspaper  world.  In 
building  a  newspaper,  or  any  kind  of 
institution  in  the  active  competitions  of 
life,  the  man  who  is  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  industry  and  ambition  forges  steadily 
ahead,  while  those  who  sit  down  in  idle 
despair  may  envy  but  they  cannot  re¬ 
tard  his  progress.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Portage,  Pa. — The  Despatch  was 
launched  here  last  week.  B.  F.  Rine¬ 
hart  is  the  editor. 

Navasota,  Tex. — W.  W.  Rankin  will 
start  a  newspaper,  under  the  name  of 
the  News,  in  this  town  the  coming 
week. 

Morgan  City,  La. — The  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.  is  a  new  concern  that 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  Print,  and  issued  its  initial  paper. 
Maurice  Blum  is  business  manager. 

West  Chester,  Pa. — After  continued 
delay,  the  Star,  a  new  daily  morning 
newspaper,  appeared  here  last  Monday, 
with  Charles  D.  Hesler  as  editor,  and 
George  L.  Saunders  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  representing  the  Star  Publishing 
Co.  It  is  to  be  a  six-page  paper,  and 
independent  in  politics. 

Hoadleys,  Pa. — Under  the  name  of 
the  Wayne  Counteau.  Frank  P. 
Woodward  will  begin  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  paper  devoted  ’argely  to 
the  interests  of  that  section. 

Huntsville,  Tex. — The  first  number 
of  the  Herald,  a  new  weekly  of  this 
town,  was  issuted  last  week.  !A.  J. 
Frick  is  the  proprietor  and  Miss  Emma 
Frick  local  editor. 

Mason  City.  Iowa. — The  Free  Press 
is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  here.  A.  B.  Hunkins  w’ll  be  the 
editor  and  proprietor.  It  will  appear 
every  Saturday. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Democrat,  a 
four-page  weekly  paper,  will  make  its 
first  appearance  here  this  week.  J.  R. 
Dunphy  is  in  charge  of  the  new  organ. 


Mr».  McLean  HI  with  Pneumonia. 

Mrs.  John  R.  McLean,  wife  of  the 
Cincinnati  publisher,  is  seriously  ill  at 
her  summer  home.  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 
The  physicians  have  diagnosed  the  ill¬ 
ness  as  pneumonia. 
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VALUE  OF  GOOD  WILL. 


C.  M.  PALMER.  IN  ANSWER  TO  A 
CORRESPONDENT,  GIVES  HIS 
VIEWS  AS  TO  HOW  IT 
MAY  BE  DETERMINED. 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Helena,  Ark.,  Aug.  24.  1912. 
Editor  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  kindly  tell  us,  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so,  how  the  Good  Will  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  valued? 

ror  instance.  The  World  was  established  in 
1871  and  has  the  good  will  of  everyone  in 
this  territory,  as  well  as  enjoying  76  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  advertising  business  of  Helena. 
We  also  have  the  Associated  Press  franchise. 
We  are  not  asking  you  for  this  on  account  of 
wanting  to  sell  the  paper;  we  merely  want  to 
know  how  to  figure  the  good  will  of  our  paper. 
Thanking  you,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  World  Publishing  Ca, 

C.  M.  Young,  President 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  answer 
the  above  inquiry  than  C.  M.  Palmer, 
of  New  York,  whose  long  experience 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  and  news¬ 
paper  broker  has  given  him  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  After  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Young’s  letter  he  said: 

“Answering  briefly  the  inquiry  of 
your  Arkansas  correspondent,  I  would 
say  that  the  universal  rule  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  a  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  yet 
been  formulated.  Circumstances  vary 
so  much  in  different  communities; 
newspapers  differ  so  much  in  real  value 
under  apparently  similar  conditions 
that  the  only  axiom  that  cannot  be  dis¬ 
proved  is  that  ‘A  newspaper  is  worth 
what  it  will  bring.’ 

“The  late  James  E.  Scripps,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  wide  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  once  told  me  that  for 
his  own  guidance  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  property,  he  was 
accustomed  to  add  three  times  the  an¬ 
nual  profits  to  the  annual  gross  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  property,  and  to  that  sum 
add  the  going  value  of  the  physical 
property.  Tthis,  he  said,  comes  as  near 
being  a  general  rule  as  any  he  knew. 

“Another  experienced  publisher  bases 
his  idea  of  value  on  the  possibilities  of 
profit  in  the  field  occupied  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  This  he  estimates  by  a  rule 
which  he  believes  to  be  roughly  true 
in  the  average  city  of  the  United 
States:  That  the  newspapers  of  a 
community  should  make  as  a  minimum 
at  least  one  dollar  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion.  This  sum  he  would  divide 
among  the  various  papers  occupying  the 
field  in  proportion  to  what  they  already 
are  doing,  making  a  fair  allowance  for 
proper  increase  of  growth,  wealth  of 
the  community,  etc.,  in  figuring  on  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities. 

“Elmerson  P.  Harris,  who  probably 
knows  more  about  trade  newspaper 
properties  than  any  one  else,  has  fre¬ 
quently  told  me  that  any  trade  news¬ 
paper  which  has  a  license  to  live  at  all, 
is  worth  at  least  its  gross  annual  re¬ 
ceipts  and  from  that  on  up  to  almost 
any  sum  that  the  buyer  can  be  found 
willing  to  pay.  In  one  case,  at  least, 
I  remember  that  Mr.  Harris  sold  a 
trade  paper  for  upwards  of  $1,200,000 
which  had  less  than  $5,000  worth  of 
physical  property,  the  remainder  rep¬ 
resenting  ‘Good  Will.’ 

“This  matter  of  Good  Will  value  of 
a  newspaper  property  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  take  up  at  the  present  time, 
though  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  answer 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  given  to  your 
correspondent’s  question.  I  may  at 
some  time  in  the  future  when  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Is 
running  lighter  than  at  present,  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  space  for  reading 
matter,  try  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
my  conclusions  on  this  subject.” 


Oscar  LaFrance,  editor  of  the  Chis¬ 
holm  (Minn.)  Miner,  and  Miss  Tillie 
Ostrom,  of  Superior,  were  married 
last  week  in  the  latter  city. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


PERSONALS. 


General  Charles  H.  Taylor,  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  last  week  celebrated 
thirty-nine  years  of  service  at  the 
helm  of  his  paper  by  an  editorial  on  the 
progress  of  journalism  during  the  past 
two  generations. 

F.  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  finance 
committee  of  Alabama. 


F.  W.  Worcester,  for  some  time 
business  manager  of  the  Memphis 
News  Scimitar,  has  resigned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  health  and  gone  to 
Ocean  Park,  near  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  has  a  summer  home,  to  recuperate. 

W.  S.  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Banker,  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Bond  News,  published  by  the 
Steurer  Publishing  Co. ;  Mrs.  Cousins 
and  W.  S.  Cousins,  Jr.,  returned  on 
Saturday  from  a  three-weeks’  trip  to 
Nova  Scotia. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  left  last  week 
for  Europe  on  a  combined  business  and 
pleasure  trip.  He  returns  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 


Barton  W.  Currie,  of  the  Evening 
World  staff,  has  novelized  “Officer 
(i66.’’  The  book  has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  K.  Fly  &  Co. 


F.  B.  Taintor,  of  the  Globe  staff,  is 
making  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
goiter. 


Byron  Price,  of  the  Chicago  office, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  new  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press  at  Omaha, 
Neb. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

Ross  William  Kellogg,  editor  of  the 
Seneca  (N.  Y.)  County  Press,  and 
Miss  Nora  Evelyn  Seaman,  of  Ithaca, 
were  married  last  Sunday  in  the  latter 
city. 


Adveriistments  undtr  this  classification  will  cost 
Ic.  per  IVord;  Display.  15r.  per  Agate  Line. 


The  marriage  of  G.  Harold  Pearce, 
editor  of  the  Hollondale  (Wis.) 
Weekly  Review,  and  Miss  Myrtle  Steele 
took  place  at  Lodi,  Wis.,  last  week. 


Joseph  A.  Billingsley,  a  newspaper 
man  of  Baltimore,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Horner  Love,  of  Woodlawn,  Md., 
eloped  to  Annapolis  and  were  married 
there  last  Monday. 


MY  ADVERTISING  EXPERIENCE 

solicitor  on  daily  papers  for  10  years  quali¬ 
fies  me  to  co-operate  with  some  edtor-pub- 
lisber  as  advertising  or  business  manager  in 
city  of  10,000  or  more.  Middle  or  far  west 
preferred  for  domestic  reasons,  as  I  am  wel¬ 
come  to  remain  in  present  position  with  in¬ 
creased  salary  Oct.  1.  Married,  trustworthy 
and  absolutely  temperate;  character  and  service 
references  of  the  best.  Address  “A.  D.  V.,” 
care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Henry  Tholens,  in  charge  of  the 
“lobster”  edition  of  the  Evening 
World,  is  away  on  his  vacation. 


Mrs.  Zoe  Beckley,  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Mail,  is  chaperoning  the 
Moos-ettes  at  the  Syracuse  Convention. 


E.  Clyde  Hillwey,  day  city  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  who 
has  resigned  to  direct  a  civic  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  tendered  a  farewell  banquet 
by  members  of  the  Tribune  staff  last 
week. 


Julian  Rosenthal  who  covered  the 
three  previous  National  conventions,  is 
doing  stunts  for  the  Mail  at  Syracuse. 


James  P.  Mulcahy,  editor  of  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Independent,  who  has 
been  suffering  from  injuries  sustained 
in  a  fall,  is  now  up  and  about  again. 


Richard  W.  Oulihan,  formerly  head 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  later  its  publisher,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff  at  Washington. 


F.  H.  Carter,  business  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  is  on  a 
two-months’  tour  of  the  United  States 
in  the  interests  of  his  paper. 


Prof.  Merle  Thorpe,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Department  of 
Journalism,  was  in  New  York  this 
week. 


Etbin  Kristan,  editor  of  the  Dawn,  a 
Slavonian  Socialist  daily  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Laibach,  Austria,  playwright, 
author,  poet  and  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Laibach,  arrived  this  week 
on  the  Austro-American  liner  Kaiser 
Franz  Josef  I,  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Socialism. 


Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida, 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal  de 
Brazil,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  will  arrive  in 
New  York  City  next  week  to  attend  the 
International  Rubber  Congress,  which 
meets  in  Boston  this  month. 


H.  O.  Stechhan,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Seattle  Town  Crier,  and  Maverick 
Terrell  have  written  a  playlet"  entitled 
“You  Can  Never  Tell  About 
Woman,”  which  will  be  produced  this 
fall. 


A.  F.  Conklin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Belvidere  (Ill.)  Republican,  has  re 
turned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  at 
Morrison  Lake,  Michigan. 


Charles  N.  Wheeler,  political  writer 
on  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club. 


Louis  W.  Strayer,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
Atlantic  City. 


Burton  F.  Gillett  is  the  city  editor  of 
the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Union,  the  new 
morning  daily  of  that  city. 


Jacob  Waldeck,  of  the  United  Press 
Washington  bureau,  who  has  been 
traveling  with  President  Taft,  passed 
several  days  in  town. 


Perry  Arnold,  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  United  Press  or¬ 
ganization,  is  with  the  Roosevelt  tour¬ 
ing  party. 


David  A.  Morrissey,  ship  news  man 
on  the  Globe,  has  leased  a  farm  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls,  N.  J.,  where  he  expects  to 
hibernate  during  the  winter  season. 


John  T.  Kelly,  of  the  Evening 
World,  is  the  happy  father  of  a  ten- 
pound  boy. 


Barrett  H.  Witherbee,  alleged  poet, 
of  the  Evening  Journal,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  World. 


The  failure  of  Lindsey  Dennison’s 
ponderosa  tomato  crop  is  announced.  It 
is  estimated  that  8,000  of  this  year’s 
growth  would  barely  make  one  kidney 
stew.  Dennison  covers  the  Bull  Moose 
doings  for  the  Evening  World. 


George  H.  Fleming,  of  the  Globe,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  New  Hamp 
shire.  • 


John  E.  Nevin,  of  the  United  Press, 
is  covering  the  Bull  Moose  State  Con¬ 
vention  at  Syracuse. 


Frank  N.  Robinson,  heavyweight  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Evening  Mail,  is  on 
walking  tour  through  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap. 


Louis  Garthe,  for  many  years  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Baltimore 
American,  will  be  married  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Oct.  2.  Mr.  Garthe  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club,  and 
member  of  the  National  Press  Club. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

WANTED. — To  invest  eight  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  good  paying  paper  where  I  can  take 
business  management;  ten  years’  experience; 
references  the  best;  everything  confidential. 
Address  “MANAGER,"  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  New  York. 


Smith  Would  Be  Senator  Again. 

James  Smith,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  and  former 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  announced  Tuesday  that  he  would 
enter  the  contest  for  Senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  at  the  primaries  this 
month.  Soon  after  Governor  Wilson, 
took  office,  nearly  two  years  ago,  Mr 
Smith,  who  had  refused  to  submit  his 
Senatorial  candidacy  to  the  people  at 
the  primaries,  sought  election  by  the 
Legislature.  He  was  defeated  because 
Governor  Wilson  insisted  that  the 
voice  of  the  people,  as  expressed  at  the 
primaries,  should  be  hee<M  and  James 
E.  Martine  was  elected.  Since  the 
Baltimore  convention  Mr.  Smith  has 
publicly  accepted  the  Wilson  candidacy 
and  policies  and  has  promised  his 
earnest  support  of  the  regular  Demo 
cratic  nominations. 


CAN  YOU  USE  ME 

in  your  news  department?  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City;  general,  department, 
re-write,  desk  work.  Strong  on  sports,  marketa, 
special  features.  I  desire  to  settle  in  smaller 
city;  '  “  ■  * 

Add; 

Publisher. 


gains  possession  of  Iowa  weekly  without 
competition  in  a  small  town.  Total  price 
$3,500,  which  includes  building  and  lot 
valued  at  $1,250.  1911  receipts  $4,760 
Return  to  owner  for  personal  effort  and 
investment  $2,708.  Two  presses,  num 
bering  machines,  gas  engine,  paper  cut¬ 
ter,  folder,  etc.  Proposition  E.  N., 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway,  New  York 


Hugo  Hailing,  formerly  in  charge  as 
city  editor  of  the  later  city  editions  of 
the  Mail,  is  now  at  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Evening  World. 

C.  C.  McIntyre,  of  the  Mail,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Galliopolis,  O.,  where  he 
was  visiting  his  relatives. 


Thomas  M.  Alexander,  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail,  is  keeping  a  directing  eye 
over  the  later  city  editiems  of  the 
paper. 


at 


Robert  W.  Richie,  fami'iarly  known 
as  “Bob,”  of  the  Mail,  farms  out  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  raises  onions  on 
the  fire  escape  of  his  apartment. 

William  J.  Crompton,  manager  of  the 
financial  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  American,  has  returned 
from  a  very  pleasant  vacation  at  Ross- 
mans,  N.  Y..  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Day. 


G.  P.  Browne,  publisher  of  the  An 
derson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail,  is  spending 
several  days  in  the  city. 


TURNER  Sj^BULLETlN 


Every  member  of  the 

1.  C.  M.  A. 

(International  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association) 

knows  TURNER,  but  some  want  his 
address. 

C.  GODWIN  TURNER 

DATA  CO..  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


AN  AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPER, 

in  a  good  city  of  400,000  inhabitants,  desires 
employ  an  advertising  manager  who  has  the 
ability  and  initiative  and  is  resourceful  and 
loyal  to  his  paper;  must  be  not  less  than  8S 
years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  experience.  Refer¬ 
ences  required  from  present  employer.  Are 
you  the  man  for  this  place?  Salary,  f" 
week.  Address  ROBERT  J.  VIRTUE,  care 
Eddy  &  Virtu^  10th  floor.  People’s  Gas  Ruild 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  national  medium  needs  a  man  of  taste  and 
knowledge  of  women’s  fashions  to  take  charn 
of  the  editorial  department  Address  BOX 
4S2,  care  The  Editor  and  Publishu. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


;  prefer  evening  paper.  Age  88;  temperate. 
Iress  “HUSTLER,’’  care  The  Editor  and 


BUSINESS  OR 

Circulation  Manager,  age  40  years,  88  years  in 
business.  Highest  references  from  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  papers.  A  hustler  and  able 
to  produce  results.  Address  ‘‘0x8,’’  care  The 
Editoe  and  PuBUSBEa. 


MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Young,  absolutely  first-class  man  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  desires  change;  fully  able  to  direct  suc¬ 
cessfully  every  aepartment  of  publication;  beat 
references;  now  in  charM  of  prominent  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Address  “P.  M.  G.,”  care  The 
Editob  and  Publishes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HALF  INTEREST  IN 

A  paying  publishing  business  can  be  bought  by 
right  party  for  $1S,000.  HARRIS-DIBBLE 
CO.,  71  West  SSd  St,  New  York. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  ncws,mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S 
NEWS  BUREAU,  187  W.  Waihington  St,  Cbi- 
cago.  Ill. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bo^ht  and  sold.  Complete  line  of 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand  for 
immediate  shipment. 

RICH  *  McLEAN, 

61  Cliff  St,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Excellent  newspsMr  property — morning  paper 
and  weekly,  in  a  live  city  of  16,000.  Only 
morning  ^per  in  the  county  and  only  morning 
paper  witnin  a  radius  of  60  miles.  One  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  competition.  Paper  ia  well  eatab- 
lished  and  making  good  money  for  its  owners 
who  desire  to  retire  from  business.  A  good 
proposition  to  investigate.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  "GOOD  INVESTMENl,’’  care  The 
Editoe  and  Publishes. 


FOR  SALE 

One  Canadian  Linotype,  No.  M  >804,  In 
;ood  conaition.  SYDNEY  POST  PUBUSH- 


good 

ING 


CO.,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE-THREE  NO.  S 

Linotype  machines  equippel  with  German  and 
Engluh  matrices.  GERMAN  DAILY  GAZETTE 
PUBUSHING  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Leader  in  Book  Advertising 

In  eight  months  this  year  TTte  New 
York  Times  published  170,000  lines  of 
book  advertisements,  a  greater  volume  by 
75,000  lines  than  any  other  New  York 
morning  newspaper. 

The  Autumn  Book  Number,  of  The 
New  York  Times  published  October 
13th  will  contain  articles,  essays  and 
reviews  by  leading  writers  in  America  and 
Europe.  List  of  new  Fall  publicationa. 
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THE  IDEAL  REPORTER. 


Why  Some  of  the  Candidates  for  the 
Position  Fail  to  Make  Good — 
Overweening  Confidence  and  Ex¬ 
aggerated  Self-esteem  Not  Desir¬ 
able  Qualities — Value  of  a  College 
Education — Essentials  for  Success. 
It  is  a  trite  saying  that  “Anybody 
thinks  he  can  be  a  reporter,"  and  that 
this  opinion  is  widely  held  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  applications  have 
been  and  are  constantly  being  made 
for  the  position,  either  by  those  not 
having  the  slightest  experience  of  news¬ 
paper  work  or  by  those  who,  having 
failed  in  everything  else,  condescend¬ 
ingly  think  that  they  will  conclude  to 
become  first-class  journalists. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  cite  a  case 
in  which  an  intellectual  looking  young 
man  applied  for  a  position  as  reporter 
on  a  leading  New  York  paper,  he  re¬ 
marking  incidentally  at  the  time  that 
he  felt  he  was  a  born  journalist  and 
that  he  only  needed  a  little  experience 
to  become  a  Raymond  or  a  Greeley. 
The  editor  looked  at  him,  took  his 
measure  at  a  glance,  told  him  ironically 
that  he  believed  he  was  a  genius,  that 
he  was  glad  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  such  a  man  a  trial,  and  that  he 
would  take  time  to  think  of  subjects 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  of 
his  treatment. 

WAS  EQUAL  TO  ANY  TASK. 

The  young  man  received  these  expres¬ 
sions  as  merely  his  due,  and  subse¬ 
quently  called  for  the  subjects.  One 
was  “The  Financial  Situation,"  and,  in 
writing  on  it,  he  was  told  to  lay  special 
stress  on  “the  effects  of  the  late  floods 
in  New  Jersey  on  the  finances  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  .France 
and  Germany,"  and  to  make  a  two- 
column  article,  but  to  take  his  time,  as 
the  question  was  of  great  importance. 
Eyeing  the  editor  with  an  almost  super¬ 
cilious  smile,  as  though  very  much 
astonished  that  it  could  be  thought  that 
he  would  require  time  to  write  on  so 
simple  a  subject,  he  strode  majestically 
from  the  office,  returning  in  a  few  hours 
with  a  three-column  article,  which  was 
of  a  paralyzing  character — nearly  para¬ 
lyzing  the  editor  who  read  it,  and  quite 
paralyzing  the  would-be  editor  who 
wrote  it 

Then  there  w;as  a  would-be  reporter 
who  would  not  take  “No”  for  an  an¬ 
swer,  and  who  was  finally  sent  down  on 
Long  Island  to  report  local  matters  of 
interest.  Among  the  first  batch  of  items 
received  from  him  were  two — one  to 
the  effect  that  “a  rosin  mine  promising 
a  rich  yield  had  been  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Ronkonkoma,”  and  the 
other  reciting  that  “the  colored  people 
of  Babylon  and  vicinity  are  soon  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  an  apple  dumpling  festival.” 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  reports 
were  the  death  warrant  of  the  aspiring 
and  unfortunate  reporter. 

THE*COLLEGE  FLEDGLING. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  extreme 
illustrations  of  the  way  that  “fools 
rush  in  where  angels  (should)  fear  to 
tread,”  but  they  are  not,  as  almost  any 
editor  whose  like  has  been  made  a 
weary  burden,  can  abundantly  testify. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

H. .  m.  Largest 

P«Hy  an«l  Sunttesr 

CIRC1JL.ATION 
IN  PinTTSBURC 

Foreiga  Advertisiaf  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg^  Chicago 


This  Means  Something  to  General  Advertisers. 

XHE  SALX  LAKE 


REPUBLICAN 

Audit  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
June  26-29,  1912. 

Daily  City  . 8,138  Sunday  City . 13,878 

Coxuity  . 7,947  County  . 14,440 


16,086 


28,318 


Over  97%  Pd. 


Over  98%  Pd. 


This  audit  was  made  in  strict  compliance  with  invariable  rules — first,  to  cover  a 
period  of  nine  months  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
examination;  second,  to  take  account  only  of  actual  distribution  to  bona  fide 
readers  likely  to  respond  to  advertising,  excluding  all  papers  left  over,  unsold,  re¬ 
turned,  filed,  used  as  samples,  mailed  to  advertising  agents,  general  advertisers  and 
exchanges. 

XHE  SALX  EAKE 
HERAED- 
RERUBLICAN 

(accepts  advertising  with  a  guarantee  that  its  circulation,  Daily  and  Sun-  \ 
day,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Utah  newspaper  by  over  fifty  per  cent.  | 
Advertising  will  be  published  free  if  examination  proves  otherwise.  Cir-  I 
culation  books  and  records  always  open  for  inspection.  / 

Ttie  Herald-Republican  is 
Utab’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

EstabUahed  1870 

REPRESENTED  BY 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Building 


CHICAGO 
Mailer's  Building 


K.\NSAS  CITY 
Gumbel  Building 


LAZY  FELLOW  IN  DEMAND. 


Gets  Dozen  Replies  to  Ad,  but  Shows 

True  Colors  in  “Turning  Down" 
All  of  Them. 

“Lazy,  dull,  non-ambitious  young  man,  with 
a  high  school  education,  wants  work  of  some 
kind;  has  had  two  years’  experience  in  a  drug 
store;  also  taught  schooL”  L.  A.  Norin,  care 
Tribune. 

The  efficacy  of  this  modest  ad,  which 
appeared  in  the  classified  columns  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  last 
week,  was  evidenced  in  a  dozen  offers 
of  good  jobs,  but  apparently  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  advertiser,  who  “turned 
them  all  down.” 

Twice  he  was  asked  to  take  work  as 
a  stenographer,  and  was  even  offered 
a  job  as  a  school  teacher,  in  which  pro¬ 
fession  he  already  has  “starred,”  having 
taught  rural  school,  according  to  the 
“ad”  in  the  Tribune.  His  reasons  for 
not  accepting  these  offers  were  that  he 
was  looking  for  “something  intel¬ 
lectual”  and  feels  that  he  is  best  fitted 
for  “higher”  kind  of  work. 

It  was  stated  on  his  behalf  that  he 
was  thinking  seriously  of  entering  the 
University  of  Minnesota  this  fall,  and 
for  that  reason  might  not  consider  jobs 
of  even  “intellecutal”  work  unless  they 
were  specially  tempting  and  came  very 
soon. 


Then  we  have  the  college  fledgling,  who 
thinks  he  will  just  take  a  dip  into  jour¬ 
nalism  “before  he  takes  up  divinity,  law 
or  medicine,”  and  editors  are  besieged 
by  applications  for  positions  after  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  are  over.  Occa¬ 
sionally  some  of  the  applicants  succeed 
in  their  endeavors  to  get  on  a  paper, 
but  few  of  them  stay  long. 

The  average  editor  tires  of  reading 
reports  of  an  ordinary  fire  written  in 
the  key  of  the  conflagration  of  Rome 
under  Nero,  or  of  a  faction  fight  in  the 
strain  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  or  of  a  suicide  accompanied  by 
reflections  on  the  death  of  Cato,  and 
possibly  a  little  heroic  poetry,  and  sends 
the  disenchanted  fledgling  back  to  his 
books  and  theories  and  turns  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  to  a  common  sense,  prac¬ 
tical,  reporter,  to  whom  the  present 
active,  every-day  life  is  a  thousandfold 
more  important  from  a  news  standpoint 
than  all  the  dramas  in  the  history  of 
the  past. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  a  collegiate  education. 
Some  of  the  greatest  journalists  were 
college  graduates.  Take  two  men  of 
equal  natural  ability,  one  with  and  the 
other  without  a  college  or  university 
training,  and  the  former  is  better 
equipped  than  the  latter,  providing  his 
college  course,  instead 'of  overlaying  or 
obscuring  his  natural  parts  and  his  ex¬ 
perience,  has  been,  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  line  of  development  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  If  the  qualities  of  a  good  jour¬ 
nalist  exist  in  a  great  degree,  or  arc 
even  latent  in  a  college-bred  man,  and 
his  education  is  utilized  in  the  direction 
of  developing  them,  he  derives  great 
advantage  from  his  education. 

FEW'  LOftN  JOURNALISTS. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  very 
few  born  journalists,  and  the  mistake 
is  too  often  made  in  thinking  that  a 
first-class  education  in  the  accepted  cur¬ 
ricula  is  all  that  is  needed  to  qualify  a 
would  do  so  if  we  were  not  bald- 
headed — ^lo  the  Melville  Mosquito. — 
Melville  (Sask.)  Sun. 


long  experience  knows  full  well.  Some 
of  the  very  best  reporters  have  had 
merely  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary 
education,  and  yet  could  not  be  equaled 
for  serviceableness  by  men  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  every  educational  advantage.  It 
is  a  far.  easier  matter  to  find  men  who 
can  put  a  reporter’s  copy  into  form  for 
publication  than  it  is  to  find  those  who 
can  produce  all  the  great  essentials  ot 
that  copy. 

Observation,  good  memory,  an  intui¬ 
tive  sense  of  what  is  really  news,  a 
good  address,  coupled  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  never  dismayed,  untiring  industry 
and  perseverance,  a  natural  ability  to 
graphically  describe  what  is  worthy  of 
such  description  and  a  faculty  of  terse 
and  concise  statement  when  necessary 
are  leading  qualities  that  should  charac¬ 
terize  a  first-class  reporter. 

If,  in  addition,  he  has  good  health, 
has  his  appetites  under  control,  is  a 
stenographer  and  a  good  descriptive 
writer  in  a  general  sense,  he  will  fill 
the  bill.  He  will  be  the  ideal  reporter. 
Few  reach  this  standard,  but  it  is  only 
as  they  measurably  approach  it  that  they 
succeed.  Thousands  fall  by  the  way- 
side,  and  many  who  only  faintly  possess 
these  essentials  hang  on  to  the  outskirts 
of  journalism,  some  content  with  a  mere 
pittance  and  others  become  pariahs  and 
outcasts,  wounded  and  dying  on  the 
hotly  contested  field  of  journalism,  on 
which  only  the  fittest  survive  and  suc¬ 
ceed.  James  Pooton 

The  Melville  Mosquito. 

The  editor  of  the  Sun,  during  his  so¬ 
journ  on  earth,  has  been  up  against  many 
perplexing  propositions.  He  has  been 
bitten  by  an  Arizona  centipede,  stung 
by  a  Texas  tarantula,  bucked  by  a  Mex¬ 
ican  broncho,  has  interviewed  the 
ivorld-famed  Jersey  mosquito  in  his  na¬ 
tive  haunts,  and  has  been  married;  but 
for  size,  energy,  persistence,  power  of 
penetration  and  as  an  all-round  breeder 
of  trouble,  we  take  our  hat  off— or 
would  do  so  if  we  were  not  bald-headed 
— to  the  Melville  mosquito. — Melville 
(Sask.)  Sun, 


New  Home  for  Auguste  Chronicle. 

Chronicle  Building  Company,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  modern 
newspaper  office  building.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  building  company  was  un¬ 
dertaken  only  two  weeks  ago  and  the 
money  for  the  project  was  subscribed  in 
a  few  days.  The  list  of  stockholders  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  fifty  of  the  city’s  best 
business  and  professional  men.  The 
new  building  will  be  an  eight-story  fire¬ 
proof  steel  structure  and  will  occupy  the 
site  of  the  present  Chronicle  home. 


Mayor  Played  at  Being  Reporter. 

Mayor  Tiedeman,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
returned  last  week  from  a  four  weeks’ 
vacation  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Lake  regatta  his  Honor 
was  asked  to  write  up  the  story  for  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  assignment,  but  as  he  left  the 
next  day  he  was  unable  to  see  what  in¬ 
roads  the  blue  pencil  had  made. 


A  Puzzled  Artist. 

A  newspaper  artist  in  the  press  stand 
at  the  “Bull  Moose"  proceedings,  who 
has  been  “fiitting  off”  the  "big  fellows” 
at  the  national  conventions  for  years, 
confessed  he  was  “up  a  stump.” 

“They’re  all  new  ones  on  me,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “How  am  I  going  to  carica¬ 
ture  these  guys  when  I  don’t  know 
’em  ?" 

That  was  considered  good  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  politicians. 


Griggsville  Herald  Kicks  Bucket. 

The  Griggsville  (Ill.)  Herald,  nine 
years  old,  suspended  publication  and 
passed  out  of  existence  last  week.  The 
editor  and  plant  have  moved  to  an¬ 
other  town,  where  the  former  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  daily  paper. 


THEY  ALL  READ 

The  Times 

IN  RACINE 

Local  merchants  recognize  it  as  the 
leader.  It  is  the  only  Racine  paper  that 
prints  two  editions  daily.  It  is  a  live  news¬ 
paper,  equal  in  news  and  features  to  the 
metropolitan  dailies.  Use  it  and  get  your 
share  of  the  money  from  this  rich,  hustling 
city  of  46,000  people.  Average  doily,  8,681 
net. 

aSPRESENTSO  BY 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 
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HE  perfection  of  every  machine  is  a  matter 
of  evolution.  The  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  is  the  creator  of  the  Linotype  art, 
and  is  not  an  imitator  in  anything.  All 
existing  Linotypes,  including  thousands  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  are  based  on  our 
inventions  and  built  under  our  patents.  Approximately 
1,000  patents  have  been  issued  covering  the  Linotype  and 
its  many  improvements  since  the  first  machine  was  built. 

When  a  machine  has  achieved  the  success  attained 
by  the  Linotype,  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  imitated.  Instances  of  imitations  being  equal  to  the 
original  are  extremely  rare.  The  mere  fact  that  either  a 
machine  or  its  product  is  imitated  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  its  superiority.  No  one  ever  knowingly  copies  a  failure, 
and  success  proves  intrinsic  merit. 

The  Linotype  was  the  first,  and  remains  the  only 
practical  composing  machine.  It  will  not  be  supplanted 
by  any  machine  “  nearly  as  good,'’  or  even  ‘‘  just  as 
good."  The  present  day  printer  has  reached  the  point 
where  he  demands  the  very  best.  This  he  secures  in  the 
multiple  magazine  Linotypes — Quick  Change  Model  8 
(three  magazines)  and  Quick  Change  Model  9  (four  mag¬ 
azines).  No  makeshift  or  substitute  can  or  will  take  the 
place  of  these  accurate  and  versatile  machines. 


The  Multiple  Unotype  Way  Is  the  Modern  Way 


SEE  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  ON  PAGE  31 
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Quick  Change  Model  9 

Four  Magazine  Linotype 


FOUR 

MAGAZINES 

All 

Interchangeable 

n  n 

EIGHT  FACES 

Four  Font* 
of  Two-Letter 
Matricea 

n  n 

720 

CHARACTERS 

From  the  Standard 
Keyboard  of 
Only  90  Keys 

n  n 

ALL  FACES 

Mixed  at  will 
in  the  Same  Line 


ALL  BODIES 

5  to  36  Point 


K  n 


ALL 

MEASURES 

4  to  30  Emt 


n  H 


UNIVERSAL 

EJECTOR 

For 

All  Bodies 
and  Measures 


n  n 


WATER 
COOLED 
MOLD  DISK 


Price,  $4,150 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS 


SEND  TO  NEAREST  AGENCY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modern  Way 


SEE  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  ON  PAGE  31 
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A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  USERS  OF  THE 
Quick  Change  Model  9 

Four  Magazine  Linotype 


New  York  Times — 5. 

Boston  Post — 5. 

Boston  Globe — 2. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 
Brooklyn  Elagle. 

Buffalo  Times. 

New  York  Globe. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Syracuse  Herald. 

Syracuse  Journal. 

Newark  Evening  News. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal. 

Portland  (Me.)  Argus. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

Salem  (Mass.)  News. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times. 

Phillips  &  Godshalk,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bronx  Home  News,  New  York. 
Walters  &  Mahon,  New  York. 
Williams  Printing  Co.,  New  York 
—2. 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 

Troy  Record. 

Stephen  Greene  Co.,  Philadelphia — 

2. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader. 
Dulaney  Boatwright  Co.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Drovers’  Journal,  Chicago. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


St.  Louis  Republic — 2. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star — 2. 

Cleveland  Press — 2. 

Minneapolis  Tribune — 2. 
Minneapolis  Journal — 2. 

Louisville  Evening  Post. 

Illinois  Staats  Zeitung,  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel — 3. 

Milwaukee  Leader — 2. 

San  Francisco  Examiner. 

San  Francisco  Daily  News. 

San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger. 
Nashville  Democrat. 

Nashville  Banner. 

Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal. 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  Gazette. 
Topeka  State  Journal. 

Pentecostal  Publishing  House,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Express. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Toledo  Times. 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Telegram. 
Fresno  (Cal.)  Republican. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Telegram. 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Shaw  &  Borden,  Spokane,  Wash. 

El  Paso  Herald. 

Victoria  (B.  C.)  News. 

Balkan  Star,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 


Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 


SEE  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  ON  PAGE  31 
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Quick  Change  Model  8 

i  Masrazine  Lim 


ALL  BODIES 

5  to  36  Point 


THREE 

MAGAZINES 


Interchangeable 


ALL 

MEASURES 

4  to  30  Ems 


SIX  FACES 


Three  Fonts 
of  Two-Letter 
Matrices 


UNIVERSAL 

EJECTOR 


540 

CHARACTERS 

From  the  Standard 
Keyboard  of 
Only  90  Keys 


For 

All  Bodies 
and  Measures 


WATER 
COOLED 
MOLD  DISK 


Assembling 
and  Distributing 
Mechanism 
for  All  Magazines 


SEND  TO  NEAREST  AGENCY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
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Quick  Change  Model  8 

Three  Magazine  Linotypes 

Are  Already  in  Use  All  Over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  Follows: 


Alabama . 

3 

New  Brunswick 

.  .  .  1 

Alberta . 

2 

Newfoundland 

.  .  .  2 

Arkansas . 

1 

New  Hampshire 

.  .  .  1 

British  Columbia 

3 

New  Jersey  . 

...  18 

California . 

.  12 

New  Mexico 

.  .  .  2 

Colorado  . 

4 

New  York 

.  .  .  61 

Connecticut  .... 

7 

North  Carolina 

.  .  .  6 

Delaware  . 

1 

North  Dadcota 

.  .  .  3 

District  of  Columbia 

5 

Nova  Scotia 

.  .  .  1 

Florida . 

6 

Ohio  .... 

.  .  .  26 

Georgia . 

6 

Oklahoma 

.  .  .  2 

Illinois . 

30 

Ontau'io 

.  .  .  22 

Indiana  . 

7 

Oregon 

...  5 

Iowa . 

4 

Pennsylvania 

.  .  .  34 

Kansas  . 

5 

Quebec 

.  .  .  4 

Louisiana . 

2 

Rhode  Island 

.  .  .  4 

Maine . 

3 

Saskatchewan 

.  .  .  2 

Manitoba . 

4 

South  Carolina 

.  .  .  3 

Maryland . 

5 

Tennessee 

.  .  .  2 

Massachusetts  .  .  .  . 

22 

Texas 

...  5 

Michigan . 

3 

Utah  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  1 

Minnesota . 

4 

Virginia 

.  .  .  7 

Mississippi  .... 

2 

Washington 

.  .  .  2 

Missouri  .  n  . 

8 

West  Virginia 

.  .  .  4 

Montana . 

3 

Wisconsin 

.  .  .  10 

Nebraska  . 

3 

Wyoming 

.  .  .  1 

Let  Us  Send  You  a 

List  of  the  Users  in 

Your  State 

SEE  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  ON  PAGE  31 
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REPEAT  ORDERS  FOR 

MULTIPLE  MAGAZINE  LINOTYPES 

and  the  rapidly  increasing  installation  of  these 
versatile  machines  prove  better  than  words  that 


The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modem  Way 


New  York  Journal 

Installed  two  Model  8’s  in  April, 
1912;  three  Model  8’s  in  May,  1912; 
and  three  more  Model  8’s  in  June, 
1912.  A  total  of  eight  Model  8’s. 

New  York  Times 

Installed  two  Model  9’s  in  May. 
I  9 1  I  ;  has  ordered  three  more  Model 
9’s  and  eight  Model  8’s  to  be  in- 
stalled  in  its  new  composing  room. 

Cincinnati  Times-Stau* 

Installed  a  Model  9  in  September, 
1911,  and  a  second  Model  9  in 
April.  1912. 

Newark  News 

Installed  a  Model  9  in  December, 
1911;  a  Model  8  in  April,  1912;  a 
second  Model  9  in  May,  1912;  and 
a  second  Model  8  in  July,  1912. 


Minneapolis  Journal 

Installed  a  Model  9  in  March,  1912; 
have  ordered  another  Model  9  and  a 
Model  8. 

Syracuse  Herald 

Installed  a  Model  8  and  a  Model  9 
in  September,  1 9 1  I  ;  and  a  second 
Model  8  in  June,  1912. 

Toronto  Telegram 

Installed  two  Model  8’s  in  February, 
1912,  and  three  more  Model  8’s  in 
May,  1912. 

Thomu  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 

Installed  a  Model  8  in  December, 
1911,  and  a  second  Model  8  in 
February,  1912. 

MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto 

Installed  a  Model  8  in  January,  1912, 
and  a  second  Model  8  in  June,  1912. 


OTHER  LARGE  INSTALLATIONS  OF 

Multiple  Magazine  Linotypes 


New  York  Sun 

Five  Model  8’s. 

New  York  Herald 
Two  Model  8’s. 

Boston  Globe 

Six  Model  S’s,  two  Model  9’s. 

Boston  Post 

Five  Model  9’8. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Three  Model  9’s. 

Milwaukee  Leader 
Two  Model  9’8. 

Albimy  Knickerbocker  Press 

Two  Model  8’s,  one  Model  9. 

Tucker-Kenworthy  Co.,  Chicago 
Four  Model  8’8. 


New  York  Evening  Mail 

Two  Model  8’s,  one  Model  9. 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Two  Model  8’s, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Two  Model  8’s. 

Cleveland  Press 
Two  Model  9’s. 

Toledo  News-Bee 
Three  Model  8’8. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston 
Two  Model  8’ 8,  one  Model  9. 

Williams  Printing  Co.,  New  York 
Two  Model  9’8. 

Los  Angeles  Herald 
Two  Model  8’8. 


1 

,  1912. 
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THE  BULWARK  OF  THE 

MULTIPLE  LINOTYPE  IDEA 

EARLY  1 5,000  Linotypes  are  in  daily  use  in 
the  United  States.  Back  of  every  one  of  these 
machines,  from  the  earliest  square  base  one- 
letter  Model  1  up  to  the  present  quick  change 
multiple  magazine  Linotypes,  is  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  with  its  perfect 
organization,  its  23  years  of  experience,  its 
magnificent  factory  with  1 ,800  employees,  its 
stock  of  60,000,000  matrices  in  1 ,000  different  faces,  its 
splendid  free  inspection  service,  and  its  ability  to  furnish 
parts  and  supplies  to  all  these  1 5,000  Linotypes,  wherever 
located,  at  practically  a  moment’s  notice. 

This  great  industrial  institution  was  not  built  hastily, 
nor  its  prestige  acquired  by  chance.  Every  advance  in  the  J 

evolution  of  the  Linotype  had  to  be  achieved  by  hard  work  ■ 

and  careful  experiment,  in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  i 

immense  financial  outlay.  Before  the  first  Linotype  was  a  I 

commercial  success  more  than  $3,000,000  had  been  spent.  ! 

Yet  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  and  the 
great  initial  cost  of  each  improvement,  the  Linotype  has  not 
stood  still.  The  present  standard  machines — Quick  Change 
Model  8  three  magazine  Linotype  and  Quick  Change  Model 
9  four  magazine  Linotype — are  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
earlier  models  and  have  met  with  such  instant  and  gratifying 
success  that  they  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  single  magazine 
Linotype  and  bid  fair  to  make  the  multiple  Linotype  way 
the  only  way  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Although  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the 
first  multiple  magazine  Linotypes  were  even  shown  to  an 
expectant  public,  more  than  500  of  these  new  models  are 
already  installed  and  in  daily  operation.  Wherever  they  have  ^ 

.gone  they  have  received  enthusiastic  endorsement  from  their 
users,  who  appreciate  the  broadened  scope  and  greater  ver¬ 
satility  of  these  machines  and  realize  that  the  multiple 
machine  idea  has  come  to  stay. 


j? 
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MULTIPLE  MAGAZINE  LINOTYPES 

ARE  BUILT  IN 

The  Largest  Composing  Machine  Factory  in  the  World 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  quick  change  three  and  four  magazine  Linotypes,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  increase  our  manufacturing  facilities  and  enlarge  the  output  of  our 
works.  A  nine  story  extension,  containing  57,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  being 
added  to  the  main  building.  Various  other  extensions  and  improvements  have  already 
been  completed,  which,  together  with  the  new  building,  will  give  the  Linotype  factories 
a  total  floor  space  of  approximately  nine  acres. 


Works  of  tko  Merfostkolcr  Liootjrpc  Coapany,  Pork  Atcdbc  and  Rycrtoo  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO:  NEW  ORLEANS: 

1100  S.  Wabaah  Ave.  638-646  Sacramento  St.  549  Baronne  St. 

TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  35  Lombard  St. 

•UEN0$  AIRES:  HoftmaH  4  Stocker  RUSSIA  1  BOGOTA  (Celemkia):  Manuel  M.  Escobar 

RIO  JAHEIRO:  Enlle  Lambert  SWEOER  <  Merceithaler  TOKIO:  Teijiro  Kurosaoa 

PORTO  ALEGRE  (Brazil):  EBerarUs.  Cseper  4  Ce.  RORWAT  !  Setzmaschinea-Fabrik,  G.m.k.H..  MELBOURRE,  SYDNEY,  1 

HAVANA:  Francises  ArreBesBe  HOLLAND  |  Berlin,  Germanir  WELLINGTON,  I  Parsons  Trading  Co. 

SANTIAGO  (Chile):  Enrique  Daeis  DENMARN  i  MEXICO  CITY:  i 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE,  AFRICA,  and  the  FAR  EAST:  Linotype  and  Machimry  Limited,  London,  England 


1 
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THIS  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

News  Article,  August  11,  1912 

\mm  B&NK  nm 

IS  MOl^RiPIDLY 

Examintrt  Rtpail  25  Par  Cant  af 
Notas  Taken  Up  in  Last 
Year. 


Tihat  Indiana  bank  paper  is  moving 
rapidly  was  made  public  yesterday  at  the 
tinal  session  of  the  state  bank  examiners 
with  Harry  L.  Arnold,  head  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  department  in  the  ofike  of  the  audi¬ 
tor  of  state.  The  examiners  reported  that 
approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the  notes 
held  by  Indiana  state  banks  have  been 
liquidated  in  the  last  year.  The  amount 
is  unusually  high,  Mr.  Arnold  said. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  DAILY  STAR 
for  August,  1912,  was  6,797  greater  than  in  August,  1911. 

S 

A  Circulation  that  Responds 

(1)  Such  is  the  circulation  of  The  Indianapolis  Star — nearly  400,000  readers 
each  day.  The  paper  that  goes  into  the  homes  because  it  contains  news 
features  appealing  to  every  member  of  the  family — aggressive,  yet  fair  in 
all  things. 

(2)  Indiana  people  are  prosperous  and  bounteous  crops  are  being  harvested. 

(3)  If  the  article  is  right,  if  the  price  is  right,  there  is  no  question  about 
readers  of  The  Star  becoming  purchasers. 

ONLY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER— A  2-CENT 
PAPER— THE  LEADING  SUNDAY  PAPER 

THE  STAR  LEAGUE — The  Indianapolis  Star,  The  Muncie  Star 
and  The  Terre  Haute  Star — combined  circidation  120,000— offers 
a  very  attractive  combination  rate,  equal  run  of  copy  within 
twelve  months. 

Western  Representative 

JOHN  GLASS 
Peoples  Gas  Building 
Chicago 


Eastern  Representative 

KELLY- SMITH  CO. 
220  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York 
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NEWSPAPERS  AID  THE  FARMER. 

Regular  Departments  Now  Treat 

Practical  Aspects  of  Agriculture. 

New  England  daily  papers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  agricultural  interests  more  fully 
by  establishing  regular  agricultural  de¬ 
partments. 

The  Boston  Sunday  American  was 
the  first  of  the  metropolitan  papers  in 
New  England  to  print  an  agricultural 
page  as  a  reralar  feature.  It  is  edited 
by  Robert  W.  Neal,  the  head  of  the 
English  department  and  teacher  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
G>llege,  and  has  been  appearing  for  five 
months. 

The  Boston  Post  announces  a  similar 
Sunday  feature,  devoted  entirely  to  poul¬ 
try  husbandry.  The  new  department 
began  September  1.  It  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Stonebum,  of  the 
G>nnecticut  Agricultural  College. 

During  the  college  year  the  Spring- 
field  Union  carries  a  Sunday  feature 
page  of  rural  and  farm  matter,  under 
the  head  The  Bay  State  Ruralist  This 
page  is  supplied  by  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  under  direction  of  Prof. 
Neal,  who  has  seen  practical  newspaper 
and  magazine  service. 

The  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal  carries 
a  Saturday  farm  page,  edited  by  L.  C. 
Bateman  and  called  The  North  East¬ 
ern  Farmer.  It  is  printed  as  “the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  Grange.” 

Among  other  New  England  dailies 
that  give  considerable  attention  to  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  agriculture  are  the 
Springtield  Republican  and  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant. 

Concerning  the  increasing  attention  to 
rural  affairs  by  the  city  press.  Prof. 
Neal  says: 

“This  development  is  natural  if  not 
inevitable.  City  papers  now  circulate 
through  great  rural  zones.  This  is  the 
best  of  reasons  for  treating  the  prae- 
tical  interests  of  rural  readers.  But  ap¬ 
parently  the  same  matter  appeals  also  to 
readers  in  the  towns. 

“The  present  and  probable  growth  of 
agriculture  as  a  great  industry,  and  its 
importance  to  all  classes,  but  especially 
to  the  working  classes,  because  of  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  cost  of  living,  likewise 
makes  such  information  of  interest. 

“A  few  months  ago  I  made  a  trip 
through  the  middle  west  to  study  the 
schools  of  journalism,  and  especially  the 
relation  of  the  press  to  rural  interests. 
As  a  result,  oflkers  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  decided  that 
this  relationship  is  so  important  as  to 
warrant  further  extension  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  journalistic  courses  that  we 
had  already  established. 

“We  feel  that  an  opportunity,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  rural  paper  in  its  own 
territory,  lies  in  giving  much  more  at¬ 
tention  to  practical  agriculture,  and  in 
this  and  similar  ways  getting  doser  to 
the  everyday  interests  of  the  rural 
reader. 

“The  value  of  such  an  influence  in  de¬ 
veloping  agriculture  and  rural  life  would 
be  very  ^reat,  and  our  journalism 
courses  have  been  organized  with  this 
mainly  in  mind.  The  fact  that  the 
larger  dailies  seemingly  hold  the  same 
view,  as  shown  by  these  new  depart¬ 
ments.  confirms  our  convictions. 

“Signs  point  to  a  steadily  increasing 
attention  to  rural  life  and  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  press.  This  will  be  the 
obvious  and  soundest  method  of  circu¬ 
lation  building,  and  circulation  among 
rural  readers  has  become  well  worth 
while  to  the  advertising  department, 
even  of  larger  papers. 

“In  the  latest  census  year  the  value  of 
the  production  from  farms  was  two  and 
one-half  billions  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 


ceding  census  year,  the  increase  being 
mostly  the  result  of  higMer  prices,  not 
of  greater  production. 

PERRY  ARNOLD’S  CAREER. 

Perry  Arnold,  the  brilliant  young 
manager  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  United  Press  Association,  although 
born  in  Indiana,  has  spent  the  most  of 
his  life  here  in  Washington.  In  1905 
he  was  sub-editor  of  the  Washington  edi¬ 
tion  of  Ridgw/ay’s  Weekly.  When  tl>at 
blew  up  he  Wfent  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Tennessean 


CONCENTRATE 

is  the  latest  watchword  in  advertising 

Incidentally  and  naturally  this  concentration  idea  leads  away 
from  the  threadbare  quantity  circulation  fallacy  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  advertising  man  to-day  is  taking  more  notice  of  the 
quality  circulation  than  ever  before.  He  has  learned  that  of 
the  cheap  quantity  class  a  very  large  percentage  goes  to  waste. 

The  Cincinnati 


Enquirer 


has  maintained  its  price  at  five  cents  per  copy  and  steadily  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation.  A  paper  that  sells  at  5  cents  is  certain 
to  be  read  thoroughly,  not  cast  into  the  gutter  after  a  glance  at 
the  headlines. 

Gutter  circulation  don’t  benefit  the  advertiser. 

In  the  advertising  and  trade  territory  of  Cincinnati  The  Enquirer 
will  reach  a  larger  portion  of  possible  purchasers  for  any  adver¬ 
tiser  than  any  of  its  competitors.  It  carries  the  advertising  of 
more  local  advertisers  than  any  other  paper  in  its  field. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  THE  ENQUIRER. 


PERRY  ARNOLD. 

and  assisted  in  the  birth  of  that  paper 
in  May,  1906.  That  fall  he  joined  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  United  Press.  He 
has  covered  every  beat  in  Washington 
since  that  date,  having  been  in  the  House 
longer  than  anywhere  else.  He  covered 
the  doings  of  President  Taft  during 
1909,  at  Beverly,  Panama,  and  other 
places;  the  Ballinger- Pinchot  hearings, 
1908,  and  with  Robert  F.  Wilson  wrote 
the  Frederick  M.  Kerby  confession  story 
in  the  Ballinger  case,  while  working  for 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
In  1911  he  was  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  United 
Pres»->ior  three  months  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  New  York  office  in 
Octobw,  and  to  the  Chicago  office,  as 
assistant  manager,  in  November.  He 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  on 
Jan.  1,  1912. 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE. 

It  pays  to  advertise.  That  remark 
has  a  most  familiar  sound  and  never 
appears  to  be  disputed  these  days. 
Everybody  has  a  press  agent,  from 
policemen  to  society  buds,  which  shows 
how  widespread  is  the  faith  in  public¬ 
ity.  Deruyter,  which  is  a  small  group 
of  houses  hidden  away  in  Connecticut, 
has  demonstrated  in  a  wonderful  way 
the  power  of  advertising.  For  two 
years  there  was  not  a  birth  there,  and 
a  local  paper  advertised  the  fact.  Re¬ 
sults  were  a  little  slow,  but,  says  the 
chronicler,  the  advertisement  this  week 
brought  nine  customers  for  baby  car¬ 
riages  to  the  local  dealer.  If  the  re¬ 
wards  of  advertising  need  greater  proof 
than  this  it  will  be  hard  to  supply  it. — 
New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

The  Wilmerding  (Pa.)  News  Print¬ 
ing  Co.’s  plant  was  so  badly  damaged  by 
fire  last  week  that  no  paper  could  be 
issued.  Loss  $4,000,  which  was  covered 
by  insurance. 


I.  A.  KLEIN 

Metropolitan  Tower 
NEW  YORK 


BILLBOARDS  DISFIGURE  CITY. 

Fosdick  Find*  Them  of  Illegal  Size 
and  a  Danger  to  Community. 

Commissioner  of  Accounts  Fosdick, 
of  New  York,  has  submitted  to  Mayor 
Gaynor  a  report  of  violations  of  law 
and  disfigurements  to  highways  by  ad¬ 
vertising  billboards  in  the  city.  He 
finds  that  there  are  about  3,700  bill¬ 
boards,  a  quarter  of  which  are  of  the 
double-decker  variety — 'that  is,  two  signs 
each  ten  feet  high,  one  placed  above 
the  other. 

The  companies  charge  for  the  use  of 
this  space  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  a  square  foot  per  month,  or  from 
twelve  to  thirty  cents  a  square  foot  a 
year.  The  charge  of  painted  bulletins 
averages  about  eighteen  cents  a  square 
foot  a  year.  These  prices,  however, 
says  the  report,  are  for  the  ordinary 
locations  in  the  city,  as  the  prices  for 
choice  locations,  such  as  public  squares, 
intersections  of  public  streets,  etc.,  are 
considerably  higher. 

“An  estimate  of  the  gross  revenue  to 
the  advertising  companies,  based  upon 
these  figures,”  says  the  report,  “would 
indicate  that  they  annually  receive 
from  the  billboard  advertising  privilege 
in  the  city  approximately  $1,000,000.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  figure 
deals  only  with  billboards  and  does  not 
include  sky  signs — that  is,  signs  erected 
upon  walls  and  roofs  of  buildings. 

“The  capital  stock  of  eight  of  the 
leading  companies  engaged  in  the  bill¬ 
board  business  in  the  city  amounts  to 
nearly  $2,000,000. 

“The  law  relating  to  the  erection  of 
billboards,”  says  Commissioner  Fosdick 
in  his  report,  “is  constantly  violated  and 
little  or  no  attempt  made  to  enforce  it.” 


The  Booth-Overton  Co.,  11  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  sending  out  orders  for 
1,000  inches,  to  some  New  York  State 


JOHN  GLASS 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Press  Clippings 

^  Everything  and  anything 
^  that  is  printed  in  any  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine,  anywhere — 
czm  be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Muiaaer 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


“Try  our  perfecting  News  at 
5  cents.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.** 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Fine  Prlntlns  Inks  1 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  Washingrton  Correspondence  lll“IPSCO”  TISSUE^ 


write 

AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH  PRESS 
District  National  Bank  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

LOnS  A.  HOFFMANN,  Gen.  Mgr.  > 

Provea  Ncwqmpcr  SappU**  Joha  81,  New  York.  U.  8.  A. 
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PRESS  FREEDOM  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 


Declares  Livy  S.  Richard,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Common, 
Because  the  Conditions  of  Making  Money  Require 
That  the  American  Newspaper  Publisher 
Must  Chloroform  His  Soul. 


In  the  contemporary  recoil  from  busi- 1 
nef  s  for  profit  to  business  for  service  the 
newspaper,  too,  is  under  examination.  All 
know  its  great  importance — an  impor¬ 
tance  which  is  increasing  as  government 
and  industry  become  more  democratic. 
Many  are  asking  whether  its  conductors 
are  sufficiently  conscious  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  Can  the  newspaper,  in  view  of 
its  indispensable  place  in  modern  society, 
safely  be  left  to  private  control?  Can  we 
have  successful  government  based  on  de¬ 
mocracy  if  the  chief  means  whereby 
voters  are  informed  is  not  only  easily 
liable  to  perversion,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  in  the  nature  of  its  control  almost 
foredoomed  to  perversion? 

Ask  any  candid  publisher  what  the 
prime  purpose  of  a  newspaper  is  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  to  “make  money.” 
If  he  is  sensitive  to  public  opinion  be  will 
add  that  a  newspaper  can  in  the  long 
run  best  “make  money”  by  “serving  pub¬ 
lic  interests,”  “being  fearless  and  inde¬ 
pendent,”  etc.  But  is  this  true?  Are  the 
“fearless  and  independent”  papers  the 
money  makers?  Can  they  be  fearless  and 
at  the  same  time  financially  profitable? 
From  the  modest  news  letter  or  editorial 
pamphlet  of  the  newspaper’s  babyhood  to 
the  multi-paged  great  journal  of  to-day  is 
a  long  stride.  When  one  printer  and  a 
hand-press  constituted  the  equipment  for 
newspaper  guardianship  of  the  public 
weal,  there  lay  in  freedom  of  competition 
the  security  against  gross  abuse  of  the 
power  of  the  printed  word.  To-day,  to 
assemble  the  plant,  staff  and  materials 
and  to  gain  the  franchises  and  market 
place  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  city  re¬ 
quires  not  only  great  capital,  but  also 
great  financial  credit  and  the  good  will 
of  the  powers  that  be. 

MUST  HAVE  advertising. 

Suppose  you  have  the  money,  say,  from 
1250,000  to  $1,000,000.  It  will  soon 
vanish  unless  you  get  advertising,  for  a 
few  great  commercial  houses,  their  num¬ 
ber  steadily  growing  fewer  and  their  con¬ 
trol  steadily  centralizing,  now  supply 
more  than  half  the  business  revenues  of 
the  daily  newspapers — roughly,  for  every 
dollar  received  by  a  newspaper  from  its 
readers  it  expects  to  get  three  to  four 
dollars  from  advertisers. 

Thus,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
man  without  money  cannot  own  a  news¬ 
paper  and  the  man  with  money  cannot 
afford  to  run  it  for  long  unless  he  pro¬ 
vide  a  product  which  is  agreeable  prima¬ 
rily  to  a  few  leaders  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity  :  which  does  not  offend  their  class 
sensibilities;  which  does  not  hazard  their 
plans  of  commercial  expansion  or  extor¬ 
tion. 

It  is  neither  accident  nor  the  siiecial  de¬ 
pravity  of  publishers,  but  the  cold  logic 
of  commercial  necessity  which  brings  into 
being  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  against  special  privilege  the  big 
newspapers  are  found  openly  or  stealthily 
lined  up  on  the  side  of  privilege.  But 
the  publisher  who  is  keen  enough  in  his 
sense  of  social  responsibility  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  it  thereby  simply  adds  to  his 
own  discomfort,  for  the  conditions  of 
“making  money”  require  that  he  must 
somehow  chloroform  his  soul. 

HIGH  AIM  OF  SCRIPP8  SYNDICATE. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  newspapers 
which  appear  to  contradict  these  asser 
tions.  One  chain  of  twenty-eight  news 
papers,  known  as  the  Scripps  -papers,  is 
both  profitable  and  unusually  brave  in  its 
handling  of  publicity  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  It  reflects  the  exceptional  ability 
and  courage  of  a  great  man,  E.  W. 


J*n«  Addams  Writes  Press  Articles. 

Jane  Addams,  whose  work  at  the  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  has  given  her  interna¬ 
tional  fame,  has  been  engaged  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  clients  of  the  Central  Press 
Association  of  Cleveland  six  special  ar¬ 
ticles  on  social  problems  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Progressive  Party.  Miss 


WOULD  ADVERTISE  GOSPEL. 


in  the  big  essentials,  yielded  to  Mammon. 
And  here  and  there  are  scattered  in- 
stance.s  of  individual  fights  for  freedom — 
some  sham,  some  genuine. 

But  I  repeat  that  on  the  present  basis 
of  newspaper  organization,  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  expect^  to  pay  three-fourths 
of  the  newspaper’s  income,  a  free  press, 
one  free  to  print  the  truth,  one  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  fecial  interest,  is  not  humanly 
possible.  There  is  great  variation  in  the 
degrees  of  newspaper  subservience,  but 
the  pluckiest  and  most  public-spirited 
publisher  who  enters  the  field  on  the  ex¬ 
isting.  commercial  basis  is  in  much  the 
same  plight  as  the  novice  who  gambles 
with  sharpers  using  marked  cards.  The 
chances  are  100  to  1  that  he  will  lose. 

Long  ago  the  newspaper  editorial  fell 
into  disrepute  because  people  discovered 
that  it  registered  not  a  conviction,  but  a 
pose.  To-day  the  news  columns  are  under 
such  growing  suspicion  that  if  you  see  it 
in  the  average  paper  your  impulse  is  as 
likely  to  be  to  doubt  it  as  to  believe  it. 
In  any  issue  involving  conflict  between 
privilege  and  justice  you  have  all,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  come  to  feel  that  you  must  not  ac¬ 
cept  at  face  value  the  news  report  in 
your  favorite  paper  until  time  has  elapsed 
for  correction  or  denial — the  latter  to  be 
expected,  nut  through  the  paper  itself, 
but  independently.  The  American  news¬ 
paper,  though  still  successful,  and  in  in¬ 
stances  greatly  successful,  as  a  means  to 
the  enrichment  or  aggrandizement  of  its 
owners,  has  largely  ceased  to  be  a  trusteed 
instrumnt  of  public  service.  On  its  pub¬ 
lic  side  it  is  breaking  down. 


0 
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St.  Paul  Divine  Believes  in  Space 
Next  to  Brewery  Ads. 

“Active  competition  against  the  lures 
of  the  theaters  and  other  amusement 
places  must  be  made  by  competing  with 
them  in  their  representations  to  the 
public,”  said  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  while  advocating  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  churches  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
last  week. 

The  occasion  was  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a  merger  of 
publicity  interests  of  St.  Paul  churches. 
Rev.  McCurdy  urged  that  the  churches 
purchase  advertising  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers  adjacent  to  that  held  by  the 
theaters  and  other  amusement  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Answering  the  criticism  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  was  opposed  to  church  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  speaker  said: 

“You’re  after  the  devil.  Then  why 
hesitate  about  fighting  him.  I  ran  an 
advertisement  for  a  year  next  to  a  the¬ 
atrical  ‘ad’  and  obtained  results.  If  the 
choice  of  space  lies  between  a  page  of 
miscellaneous  ‘ads’  and  a  page  of  brew¬ 
ery  ‘ads’  the  churches  should  take  the 
latter  and  be  pleased  with  the  advantage 
gained." 


INSTALLS  BIG  GOSS  OCTUPLE. 


Jane  Addams. 


PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  PRESS. 

What  can  be  done?  I  see  three  things. 

As  a  check  upon  masked  ownership  and 
influence,  we  can  establish  a  stronger 
public  regulation.  For  example,  the 
postal  privilege  can  be  denied  to  publica¬ 
tions  the  ownership  and  control  of  which 
are  not  publicly  avowed,  the  avowal  to 
be  under  oath,  with  penalty  as  for  per¬ 
jury.  This  would  help  to  bring  upon  the 
newspapers  that  cornvtiie  jtower  of 
publicity  which  they  are  wont  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  apply  for  other  interests  and 
other  institutions. 

As  a  check  upon  the  sacrifice  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  profit,  voluntary  associations  of 
persons,  organized  co-operatively,  after 
the  example  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Boston  Common,  can  form  to  establish 
and  maintain  publications  “absolutely 
free  from  partisanship,  sectarianism, 
prejudice  and  the  control  and  muzzling 
of  influence.” 

Finally,  as  Ta>s  Angeles  is  showing  us, 
we  can  nave  the  public  newspaper^  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxation,  free  to  all,  obligated 
by  law  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  ve¬ 
hicle  of  information  without  bias,  and 
always  subject  to  public  control  in  the 
public  interest.  Tbe  public  newspaper 
would  take  from  no  individual  now  in  the 
news  publishing  business  any  existing 
right  to  peddle  his  wares  on  such  terms 
as  he  and  his  patrons  could  arrange,  nor 
would  it  be  desirable  that  this  liberty  to 
print  should  be  restricted.  But  the  pub¬ 
lic  newspaper  would  standardize  truth¬ 
telling  in  the  public  into  rest.  «hich  is 
the  service  now  needed.  It  would  provide 
a  forum  in  which  any  citizen  could  state 
a  case.  It  would  facilitate  that  interplay 
of  ideas  and  that  thrust  and  parry  of 
opinions  out  of  which  truth  evolves.  It 
would  mean  no  closed  door  to  any  point 
of  view.  It  would  be  a  common  council. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  useful  form  of 
publicity  for  puUic  service. - 

.  ..  Livt  S.  Richard. 


Addams  was  thrust  into  ,the  limelight 
when  she  seconded  Roosevelt’s  nomina¬ 
tion  at  the  Progressive  convention.  That 
she  is  a  woman  of  unusual  ability  is 
generaly  admitted  and  her  f|iKjince  into 
newspaperdom  as  a  writer  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 


Los  Angoles  Evening  Herald  Makes 
Needed  Improvement. 

A  monster  Goss  octuple,  said  to  be 
the  largest  press  west  of  Chicago,  is 
now  being  installed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
iLvening  Herald.  This  is  tbe  third 
press  purchased  by  that  paper  in  the 
past  nine  months.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
72,000  sixteen-page  papers  an  hour,  and 
with  the  other  presses  will  give  the 
Herald  a  total  capacity  of  165,000  six¬ 
teen-page  papers  an  hour. 

The  new  giant  press  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  devices,  including  the  well 
known  Jenny  control  and  a  compressed 
air  ink  feed. 

The  Evening  Herald  now  plans  to 
bring  its  circulation  up  to  the  75,000 
mark,  thus  serving  the  residents  of  the 
citrus  belt  and  the  outlying  districts. 
This  the  paper  has  been  unable  to 
heretofore  owing  to  lack  of  printing 
capacity. 


Fay  Hall, 

Directing  Manager  of  The  Detroit  Sat¬ 
urday  Night. 


Perry  Ha*  a  New  Job. 

Alfred  G.  Perry,  a  well-known  Ohio 
newspaper  man,  who  for  the  past  year 
has  been  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  (O.) 
Daily  Blade,  has  resigned,  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Evening  Post,  of  which  H.  B.  Snyder 
is  manager.  During  the  year  that  Mr. 
Perry  was  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
Blade  he  developed  a  really  first-class 
newspaper  from  property  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  undesirable  at  the  start.  The 
paper,  which  had  been  allowed  to  run 
down  badly,  is  now  one  of  the  best 
morning  newspapers  in  the  State. 


Fay  Hall,  who  has  done  good  service 
on  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Evening  Herald,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Detroit  Satur¬ 
day  Night,  one  of  the  liveliest  week¬ 
lies  f  the  middle  west. 


Friend  Paper  Plant  Sold. 

The  Friend  Paper  Co.  plant  at  West 
Carrollton,  O.,  was  sold  at  auction  to 
U.  J.  Catrow,  chairman  of  the  cred¬ 
itors’  committee,  for  $900,000. 
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CIRCULATION 

is  the  Prime  Requisite  of  Newspaper  Success.  To  GET  circu¬ 
lation,  and  KEEP  it,  by  taking  care  of  it  properly,  the  news¬ 
paper  must  have  fast  and  dependable  presses,  and  quick  and 
accurate  stereotyping  facilities. 

For  more  than  a  century  newspaper  publishers  have  placed 
their  reliance  upon  R.  HOE  &  CO.  for  Printing  Machinery  and 
Equipment  that  will  stand  the  severest  tests. 


504-520  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


The  name  of  R.  HOE  &  CO.  on  a  printing  press  or  other 
machine  is  an  assurance  of  reliability,  efficiency  and  economy  in 
operation. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  your  present  product  out 
economically  and  on  time,  write  us  and  our  printing  machinery 
engineers  will  be  pleased  to  give  competent  advice. 


Manufacturers  of  Printing,  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping  Machinery. 


7  Water  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


7  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ONE  OF  OUR  HUNDRED  DESIGNS. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 


109-112  Borough  Road,  LONDON,  S.  E. 


Seitembkr  7.  1912 
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NEWSDEALERS  FIGHT  TRUST. 

Protest  Against  Plan  for  Subway- 

Monopoly  of  Newsstands. 

The  newsdealers  of  New  York  City 
met  at  Lenox  Casino  Sunday  night  and 
protested  against  the  action  recently 

taken  by  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  favoring  a  clause  in  the  new 

subway  contracts  which  places  the  own¬ 
ership  of  newsstands  in  the  hands  of 
an  operating  company.  The  dealers  say 
that  this  clause  will  ruin  their  business 
and  will  prevent  them  from  owning 

stands  near  subway  or  elevated  exits. 

"It  is  a  crime,”  said  William  Mericay, 
president  of  the  Newsdealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  ‘‘that  the  ownership  of  newsstand 
privileges  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly  and  taken  away  from 
the  newsdealer,  who  will  never  be  able 
to  own  a  stand  on  the  new  lines  if  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  which  owns  the  stands  inside  the 
stations. 

"We  can  attack  the  legality  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  question.  The  subways  are 
built  on  the  city’s  property,  and  what 
right  has  the  commission  to  place  the 
ownership  of  hundreds  of  newly  con¬ 
structed  stands  in  the  hands  of  one 
company?  We  argue  that  one  man 
should  own  a  stand  and  not  a  mo¬ 
nopoly.” 

A  resolution  was  adonted  objecting  to 
the  bestowing  of  the  newsstand  privi¬ 
leges  upon  any  news  vending  company, 
instead  of  to  individual  dea’ers,  in  the 
subways  now  under  construction  by  the 
city. 

TO  PRINT  DAILY  ON  TRAIN. 

Pittsburgh  Manufacturers’  State  Trip 
Will  Have  Unique  Feature. 

One  of  the  unique  and  up-to-date  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  ‘‘M..de  in  Pittsburgh” 
manufacturers’  special  train  which 
leaves  Pittsburgh  early  on  the  morning 
of  Sept.  10,  and  will  make  a  tour  of 
thirty-six  cities  in  eighteen  States,  will 
be  the  publication  daily  of  a  newspaper 
on  board  the  train.  It  will  contain 
news,  bulletins,  events,  personals  and 
doings  of  the  party  in  addition  to  the 
publication  of  telegraphic  news  of  in¬ 
terest  from  Pittsburgh,  which  special 
service  has  been  arranged  for. 

The  paper  will  be  known  as  the  Daily 
Live  Wire.  It  will  be  printed  on  gold- 
tinted  paper,  black  ink  being  used,  thus 
bringing  out  the  colors  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  printing  will  be  done  on  a  multi¬ 
graph.  The  publication  will  appear 
every  evening. 

William  H.  French,  local  correspond- 
end  -of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
se’ected  as  editor-in-chief.  His  staff 
will  consist  of  Austin  Beach,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch;  Raymond  S.  Fen- 
drick.  Gazette  Times ;  Charles  G.  Willis, 
Post,  and  Harry  H.  Kramer,  of  the 
Tri-State  News  Bureau,  which  serves 
the  Chronicle,  Telegraph,  Leader,  Press 
and  Sun. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Lynchburg,  Va. — Progressive  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation.  Maxiiyium  cap- 
tal  stock,  $25,000.  Incorporators:  Wil¬ 
bur  L.  Moorman,  president;  J.  B.  Jen¬ 
nings,  secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  Lynn 
Yeagle,  general  manager. 

Floydada.  Tex. — Hesperian  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  $3,750  capital  stock.  Incorpor¬ 
ators:  C.  Quringer  and  others. 

Terrell,  Tex. — The  Transcript  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Capital  stock.  $10,000.  In¬ 
corporators;  H.  Galbraith,  Fred  I. 
Massengill,  C.  K.  Patton. 

Chicago,  Ill. — Facts  Publishing  Co., 
capital,  $15,000;  H.  W.  Heneley  and 
others. 

Bockford,  Ill. — Swedish  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  capital  $15,0W;  maintain 
newspaper;  incorporators:  Chas.  J. 
Anderson,  Axel  W.  Frederickson. 

Burlington.  Wash. — Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  $5,000;  John  Batdorf. 

Muncie,  Ina. — A.-  E.  Boyce  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishing;  capital  stock,  $60,000;  directors 
A.  E.  Boyce,  C.  V.  Hutchinson,  J.  R. 
Collins,  and  others. 


MIDDLE  WEST  PERSONALS. 

Tony  Lorenzon,  the  popular  Chicago 
special,  was  in  Racine,  Wis.,  last  week 
and  attempted  to  buy  a  bull  pup  with  a 
check  on  his  Chicago  bank,  but  found 
that  even  after  nearly  all  the  Racine 
newspaper  men  had  vouched  for  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  only  real  money  went  with 
the  dog  man. 

Wm.  L.  Day,  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  resigned  and  will  be 
sales  manager  of  the  General  Motor 
Co.’s  track  department.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Leo  A.  Peil,  a  successful 
Racine  merchant. 

H.  Bedford-Jones  has  beer  assigned 
to  cover  the  large  eastern  electrical 
manufacturing  plants  by  Popu'ar  Elec¬ 
tricity. 

Oliver  E.  Remey,  former  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Racine 
(VVis.)  Times,  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press.  Walter  L. 
Haight,  succeeds  him. 

George  E.  Phair,  who  was  the  funny 
man  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  is  now  with  the  (Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Roy  R.  Atkinson,  the  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Orean, 
spent  his  vacation  with  old  friends  at 
Milwaukee  and  Waukasha. 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  the  poet  and 
humorist  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
was  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Press  Club  of  Chicago,  on  August  31. 
He  was  en  route  to  Detroit  to  attend 
the  American  Humorists’  convention. 

Henry  Sterling  Fish,  president  of  the 
F'isk  Advertising  Service,  is  receiving 
orders  for  the  service  from  publishers 
and  merchants  of  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  His  interlocking  plan  is  some¬ 
thing  new  and  appeals  to  manufacturers 
and  dealers  alike.  This  advertising 
service  will  help  many  dealers  to  use 
better  copy  for  their  newspaper  ads. 

The  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman,  one 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  Wisconsin, 
has  rnoved  into  a  fine  new  building  built 
especially  for  their  use. 


Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  to  be 
tendered  a  dinner  by  the  New  York 
Press  Club  on  Sept.  9. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

Charles  S.  .Albert,  of  the  New  York 
World,  chairqian  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondents,  is  spending  a 
few  weeks’  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 
Mr.  .\lbert  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Albert. 

Theodore  H.  Tiller,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  and  other  Munsey  papers, 
is  following  ex-President  Roosevelt  on 
his  various  speech  making  trips. 

.•\rthur  J.  Sinnott,  of  the  Newark 
News,  is  now  stationed  at  Sea  Girt. 

Major  C.  Fred  Cook  and  Capt.  Harry 
Shannon,  of  the  Washington  Star,  who 
are  officers  in  the  District  militia,  have 
returned  to  their  desks  after  an  absence 
of  three  weeks  at  Camp  Ordway,  West 
Virginia. 

Earl  Godwin,  of  the  Star,  and  C.  M. 
Willoughby,  of  the  Times,  who  acted  as 
war  correspondents  with  the  District 
troops,  have  also  returned  to  their  posts 
of  duty. 

John  B.  Smallwood,  who  acted  as  city 
editor  of  the  Star  in  absence  of  Major 
Cook,  has  received  many  compliments 
on  the  paper  he  put  out  while  the  regu¬ 
lar  city  editor  was  on  his  vacation. 

Joseph  P.  Annin,  of  the  Washington 
Herald,  is  enjoying  an  outing  trip  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

Gus  J.  Karger,  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  which  paper  is 
owned  by  the  President’s  ItfOfther,  Chas. 
P.  Taft,  is  known  as  the  floating  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  of  tthe  American 
Press  Association,  is  a  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  golf  player. 

Frederick  J.  Haskin,  of  the  Haskin 
Syndicate  and  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  has  returned  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  business  trip. 

Friends  of  Albert  Whiting  Fox.  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  were  surprised  to  hear  of 
his  marriage  last  Monday  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Margery  Wimsatt,  of  Takoma 
Park.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  St. 
John’s  Catholic  Church,  at  Forest  Glen. 
Md.,  and  was  followed  by  a  wedding 
breakfast  and  reception  at  Kinkora,  the 


country  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
near  Takoma  Park.  Mr.  Fox  covers 
the  news  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy 
departments  and  the  White  House  for 
the  New  York  Herald  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  chess  players  in  this 
country. 

WiUon  Speak*  to  Foreign  Editor*. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wi'son  ad¬ 
dressed  a  delegation  of  editors  of  the 
foreign  newspapers  at  New  York  this 
week.  He  defined  his  position  on  im¬ 
migration  bv  marking  a  distinction  only 
between  voluntary  and  involuntary  im¬ 
migration.  He  would  welcome  volun¬ 
tary  immigrants  who  come  here  seek¬ 
ing  an  ideal  in  government,  but  would 
question  the  admission  of  those  who 
are  "assisted  immigrants,”  that  is,  who 
are  inspired  to  come  by  steamship  com¬ 
panies  which  need  the  passage  money. 

Will  Publish  Monthly  Mogaxine. 

The  Associated  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  embraces  a  number  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  Kentucky,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Ohio,  is  to  issue  a  monthly 
magazine  that  will  be  given  free  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  papers  included  in 
the  organizations.  Publishers  of  the 
following  Kentucky  newspapers  are 
members :  Thousandsticks,  Somerset 

Journal,  Paris  News,  Harrodsburg  Her. 
aid,  Danville  Advocate,  Richmond  Reg¬ 
ister,  Nicholasville  Journal,  Elizabeth¬ 
town  News  and  Winchester  Sentinel. 


Publisher  Nominated  for  Congre**. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Reynolds,  publisher  of 
the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel,  was  designated  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  District  last  week.  This  district 
includes  Montgomery  and  Fulton-Ham- 
ilton  counties. 


KNICKERBOCKER 

PRESS 


Advertisers  are  guaranteed  a  circulation  exceeding  80,000 
daily  and  Sunday;  exceeding  250,000  weekly  Journal;  100,000 
Missouri  and  Kansas  Farmer.  Inspection  books  open  to  all. 
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LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 


The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  .\d  Club  ful¬ 
filled  its  promise  of  a  "live”  time  at  the  ■ 
semi-annual  election  of  officers  last 
week.  The  invigoratinjj  part  of  the 
even  ng,  however,  came  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  “entries.”  which  interspersed  the 
routine  of  business  and  made  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  eye.  ear  and  stomach.  An  ad¬ 
dress  by  R.  E.  Morgan,  advertising 
manager  of  Frederick  &  Nelson,  of  Se¬ 
attle.  formed  the  serious  part  of  the 
programme  scheduled  for  the  evening. 
He  spoke  ci;  "Department  Store  .Adver¬ 
tising."  "The  truth,  and  the  truth  only, 
pays  in  advertising,”  was  the  central 
thought  of  his  speech,  and  he  brought 
many  illustrations  from  his  experience 
to  support  the  aphorism.  The  semi-an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  H.  E.  O’Neal,  president ;  A.  L. 
Sommers,  R.  E.  Robertson,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  W.  F.  Higbee,  secretary;  L.  D. 
Hansen,  treasurer. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Publicity  .As¬ 
sociation  at  its  weekly  luncheon  last 
week  discussed  plans  for  the  winter’s 
work  and  entertainment.  The  associa¬ 
tion  now  numbers  over  2<)0  members, 
and  has  already,  through  its  aggres¬ 
siveness.  made  a  prominent  place  for 
itself  among  civic  bodies.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted ;  “Resolved, 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Publicity  .Associa¬ 
tion  stands  unequivocally  committed  to 
honesty  in  advertising,  and  will  use  its 
best  endeavors  to  prevent  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  deceptive  advertising  in  all  me¬ 
diums.” 

The  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  told 
memliers  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Ad 
Club  last  week  at  their  regular  luncheon 
that  advertising  for  the  church  brings 
returns  as  great  as  the  advertising  of  a 
business  firm.  When  he  came  to  New 
York  his  congregation  had  800  mem¬ 
bers.  now  it  has  upward  of  4,000.  He 
uses  newspaper  space  litjerally,  adver¬ 
tises  on  the  billlioards  and  distributes 
handbills.  Advertising  is  the  only  way 
to  get  those  who  seldom  attend  church 
to  become  regular  churchgoers,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

V\  hy  Cuts  Go  W  rong”  was  the  topic 
of  the  weekly  luncheon  ta  k  before  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club.  C.  F.  Tel- 
Icr,  of  the  Teller-Hurst  Engineering 
Co.,  was  the  principal  speaker.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  has  been  sent  to  the  Rochester 
'^d  Club  by  President  L.  L.  Cleaves  of 
the  lf>cal  organization.  It  is  proposed 
to  play  a  golf  fnatch  here  between 
teams  of  12  from  each  club. 

A  State  Publicity  Bureau  was  urged 
at  the  publicity  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Ad  Club  last  Tuesday.  One  hundred 
persons  were  present.  .Among  the 
guests  was  a  delegation  from  the  Town 
Criers'  Club  of  Waterloo,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men’s  organization  of  that  city.  The 
after-dinner  speeches  were  as  follows: 
'What  Iowa  Has  to  Advertise,”  the 
Rev.  Walter  M.  White,  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  .Ad  Club ;  "W  hat  a  Publicity 
Bureau  Would  Mean  to  I^bor,”  E.  W. 
Van  Duy^i ;  "Public  tv  Bureaus  in  Oth¬ 
er  States."  O.  R.  McDonald;  “The 
Commercial  Clubs  Wi'I  Help,”  C.  L. 
\'an  Nostrand.  Bedford,  president  of 
jfif  Iowa  League  of  Commercial  Clubs ; 
"\\  hy  Iowa  Should  Advertise,”  Harvey 
Ingham. 

Newspaper  advertising  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  l>e  the  best  means  to  reach 
the  l>est  people  in  the  best  way  by  J. 

•  Booth,  advertising  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  Rail¬ 
way,  \vho  si)oke  last  week  on  "Retail 
Advertising”  before  the  members  of  the 
St.  Ix)uis  .Advertising  Men’s  League. 
“The  daily  papers.”  he  said,  “with 
their  large  circulation,  reach  exactly 
those  people  whose  attention  the  retail¬ 
er  wishes  to  attract  to  his  goods.” 

.At  its  weekly  regular  meeting  last 
M'ednesday  the  Baltimore  .Ad  Club 
adopted  re.solutions  pledging  the  sup- 
pjirt  of  the  members  to  Congressman  J. 
C.  Linthicum  in  securing  a  larger  im¬ 
migrant  station  for  that  city. 

The  weekly  luncheons  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (.Ala.)  .Ad  Club  are  well  at- 


THE  SOUTHWESX’S  ONE 
BEST  BUY  IS  THE 

OMAHA  Daily  NEWS 

which  has  more  circulation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  of  its  city  and 
state  than  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

THE  GRE.\TEST  TAPER  I.N  NEB¬ 
RASKA 

It  gained  8,928  daily  average  circu¬ 
lation  and  35,711  lines  in  July,  1912, 
over  1911. 

BUMPEB  CHOP 

BIG  CIRCULATION 

LOW  RATE 

Foreign  -Advertising  Department, 

C.  D.  BERTOLET,  Manager. 
Kansas  City,  Boyce  Bldg..  Newt  York, 
G.  U.  Davis,  Chicago,  J.  F.  Amtisdbl, 


tended,  and  an  unusually  large  crowd 
of  advertising  and  business  men  are 
among  those  present.  The  subjects  of 
general  discussions  and  specific  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  past  have  proved  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive,  and  the 
suliject  of  undeve'oped  advertising  in 
Birmingham,  which  is  occupying  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  club,  is  considered  one 
of  unusual  interest  and  importance. 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  .Ad  Club  was  ad¬ 
dressed  Tuesday  night  by  W.  N.  Wat¬ 
son,  whose  subject  was  “.Advert;-sing  as 
-Applied  to  Early  Business  Training.” 
The  club  attended  the  .Ak-Sar-Blu 
initiation  at  Omaha  on  Monday  last. 

The  advantages  of  Springfield.  Ill., 
as  a  shopping  center  were  unfolded  to 
10.000  residents  in  communities  north 
of  the  city  by  means  of  two  hundred 
representatives  of  local  business  inter¬ 
ests.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ad  Club, 
last  week.  In  every  town  the  boosters 
were  greeted  enthusiastically,  not  only 
by  the  residents,  but  by  representatives 
of  the  business  interests,  who  voiced 
their  appreciation  of  the  slogan  of  the 
-Ad  Men’s  Cub — “Buy  in  Springfield 
what  you  can’t  buy  at  home.”  Adver¬ 
tising  matter  of  every  description  was 
handed  out  liberally  and  as  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Harry  .A.  Olmsted,  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Paper  Co.,  was  the  speak¬ 
er  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
.Advertising  Lea^e  to-day  in  the  ,Ori- 
ental  Hotel.  His  subject  was  “Paper, 
Its  History  and  Uses.” 


CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Members  of  tlie  Ma'ne  pre.ss  passed 
their  annual  midsummer  outing  at 
Christmas  Grove  last  week.  They  took 
a  side  trip  to  Pemaauid,  where  they 
visited  the  Fort  William  Henry  Me¬ 
morial  Tower  and  were  then  shown  the 
collection  of  historical  curios  by  J. 
H.  Cartland.  Many  historicfal  spots 
were  visited  and  dinner  enjoyed  at  the 
village.  The  newspapermen  enjoyed, 
also  a  cruise  among  the  islands  of 
Johns  Bay. 

The  Southwestern  Iowa  Editorial  .As¬ 
sociation  will  he  entertained  by  the  city 
of  Shenandoah  on  September  20.  .A 
banquet  will  he  held  in  the  pening. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Dzark  Women’s  Press  Club,  which  is 
to  lie  held  in  Springfield.  Mo.,  on  Sep- 
temlier  10  and  11.  it  being  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  much  enthusiasm  by  mem¬ 
bers.  Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  of  Missouri  Lbii- 
versity  will  address  the  convention  on 
the  first  day  of  the  gathering.  .A  Press 
Club  benefit  is  to  be  given  at  the  .Alad¬ 
din  Theater  next  week,  and  a  very 
strong  program  will  be  presented  on 
that  occasion. 

The  Second  District  Rejmblican  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  closed  a  three  days’ 
session  last  Sunday  at  Topeka. 
Kan.,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  interesting 
in  the  history  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
association  to  the  number  of  about  forty 
were  entertained  at  the  quarters  of  the 
Pleasonton  Outing  Club,  located  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  river 
at  Trading  Post,  seven  mi’es  northeast 
of  the  city. 

.At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of 
the  German-.American  Press  .AsstKia- 


Detroit  Saturday  Night 

is  an  establishnl  laclor  in  thf  newspaper  lile  ol 
Detroit  and  Michigan.  Its  inlluence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  ol  its  borne  community .  and 
in  this  larger  inlluence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  ol.  and  the  advertisers  in.  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  NIGHT  a  larger  measure  ol 
personal  profit. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

H.  L.  SELDEN  «t  CO.  CEO.  H.  ALCORN 
Peoples  Gas  BMc.  Tribune  Bide. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


tion,  which  met  at  Clinton.  la.,  last  week 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President.  .Adolph  Petersen,  Davenport, 
la. ;  vice-presidents,  Peter  Kline, 
■Aurora.  Ill.,  and  Henry  Kaul,  Oak 
Park,  111.;  secretary,  Henry  Heiz,  Mus¬ 
catine,  la. ;  treasurer,  H.  C.  Finnern, 
Waterloo.  la.  This  was  the  twelfth  an¬ 
nual  conventiou  of  the  association  and 
closed  in  a  successful  manner.  There 
were  thirtv-one  delegates  present. 


The  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  midsummer  meeting 
at  Peoria  last  week.  More  than  sixty 
members  attended. 


Sam  Rosenthal  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republican  to  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Western  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  of  that  city. 


FUNNY  THINGS  IN  THE  PAPERS. 

THIS  USUALLY  HAPPE.NS  IN  KENOSHA. 

The  dead  man  made  an  attempt  to  swim  to 
the  shore,  but  as  he  was  heavily  clothed  he 
covered  only  a  short  distance. — Monmouth 
A  lias. 


AND  A  GOOD  ONE. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Wixon  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  Sir.  Wixon  is  one  of  the  operators  here. — 
South  Bend  News. 


"THE  SECOND  POST.” 

.\  paint  manufacturer  recently  received  the 
following  letter:  “Gentlemen — Will  you  please 
send  us  some  of  your  striped  paint.  We  want 
just  enough  for  one  barber  pole.” — Southern 
Textile  Bulletin. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Willard  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Press, 
collided  with  a  street  car  on  Niles  avenue, 
near  Michigan,  late  Thursday  night,  badly  dam¬ 
aging  the  car. — St.  Joe  (Mich)  Herald. 


Wanted — Position  to  do  housework  by  widow 
with  child  twelve  years  old.  Object,  something 
more  than  big  wages. — Peoria  Star. 


WHERE  WOULD  THE  P.ANTRY  SLEEP? 

Wanted — Lady  to  share  room  with  two  beds 
and  kitchen.  Kent  reasonable. — Corpus  Christi 
Democrat. 


ZERO  IN  ENTERT.AINMENT. 

Messrs.  Louis  R-  and  Frank  Cass,  of  West- 
ville,  were  visitors  in  the  city  last  evening,  re¬ 
maining  to  witness  the  rank  work  in  the 
K.  of  P.  lodge- — Michigan  City  News. 


MUST  HAVE  BEEN  POETA  PANTS. 

His  eyes  met  hers  with  a  steady  glance  be¬ 
fore  which  her  dehant  gaze  fell.  He  could  see 
her  breath  coming  quickly  in  short,  agonized 
pants _ Meta  Simmins,  in  the  .dmerican. 

OF  COURSE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Jurgenseii  are  the  happy 
parents  of  a  son,  who  arrived  yesterday  morn- 
ning.  Mr.  Jugersen,  the  father  of  course,  is 
employed  as  clerk  in  the  lower  Lake  Erie  yards. 
— Michigan  City  Dispatch. 


THE  CRAWL  DIRECT. 

Instead  of  telling  around  the  country  that 
Walter  Jensen  took  Saw  Logs  from  us  it  was 
ourselves,  Jim  and  Wiliam  Jensen  that  took 
Saw  Logs  from  Walter  Jensen.  Signed,  Jim 
and  William  Jensen. — Sleepy  Eye  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch. 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  AFFLUENCE. 

Personal — On  and  after  date.  Wednesday, 
July  10,  1912,  I  will  be  responsible  for  any 
debts  contracted  except  by  myself. — W.  G.  N. 


FELICITATIONS! 

Heaven  bless  and  reward  them! 
shrdluuu.  —  Marion  Harland’s  Department. 
Record-Herald.  s 

(To  which  we  beg  to  add  the  w.  k.  Greek 
salutation:  ETAOIN!  F.T.XOIN!  ETAOIN!)— 
l.ine-o’-Type  or  Two.  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
n  TYPESETTING  n 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

is  manufacturing  a  typesetting  machine  which  it 
will  market  next  February.  The  Company  is  also 
maniifactiiring  matrices,  spacehamls  and  all  supply 
and  repair  j)arts  for  Linotype  machines. 

These  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  November 
and  will  he  sold  at  substantially  reduced  prices. 

Being  unhampered  by  a  large  investment  in 
special  tools  our  Engineers  were  able  to  depart 
from  antiquated  methods,  and  have  materially  im¬ 
proved  the  machine,  which  will  be  of  the  two-letter 
type,  will  have  a  quickly  removable  magazine, 
and  will  embody  the  features  that  have  made  the 
Model  5  Linotype  so  popular.  Its  repair  and 
supply  parts  will  be  interchangeable  with  those  of 
any  standard  machine  now  upon  the  market. 

All  the  basic  })atents  on  this  type  of  machine 
will  expire  on  or  before  October  8,  1912.  Our 
machine  will  be  free  of  all  patents  except  those 
owned  by  this  Company.  We  guarantee  to  hold 
j)urchasers  and  users  of  our  goods  harmless  from 
patent  litigation. 

The  advent  of  this  Company  in  the  field  assures 
the  printing  and  publishing  trade  relief  from 
monopolistic  prices  and  methods. 

The  Intenuitional  Typesetting  Machine  ('ainpanv 
nmpialijieiUy  guarantees  its  jtrodnct. 

Herman  Ridder,  President 


Factory  and  works  office: 

Foot  of  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  York  office: 

182  William  St.,  P.  O.  Box  2072 


A  GUARANTEE  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  IT 

Tile  lulluwing  men  ivill  liav«*  eharjie  <»(  the  manul’aelure  ot  the  Iiitt‘rnational  Tvpeijetting 
Machine  (-<».  s  |)ro<lurt>.  I'hev  can  make  it^  <:iiarantee  •rood.  liead  what  tliey  ha\e  done. 


j  R.  Soudder  first 
became  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  nianu- 
faeture  of  line 
casting  machines  in 
1887  as  a  tool  maker 
in  the  Mergenthaler 
shop  in  Baltimore. 
Shortly  after  the 
organization  of  their 
factor)'  in  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Scudder  became 
Superintendent,  re¬ 
maining  in  charge 
s.  SCUDDER  until  1892,  when  he 

left  to  develop  the 
Monoline  Composing  Machine. 

He  remained  in  charge  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  Monoline, 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  for  thir¬ 
teen  years.  Mr.  Scudder  has 
taken  out  hundreds  of  line 
casting  machinery  patents  and 
is  one  of  the  best  known  experts 
in  the  business.  He  is  a  director 
and  one  of  the  chief  advisors 
of  the  Company. 


I  R.  Soper,  who  is 
superintendent 
of  our  matrix  and 
spacehand  depart¬ 
ments,  originated 
and  developed  most 
of  the  matrix  tools 
and  methods  for  the 
Linotype  Company. 

He  had  charge  of 
its  matrix  and  space- 
hand  departments 
for  over  eighteen 
years  and  left  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  matrix  b.  f.  soper 

department  of  the 

General  Composing  Company. 
He  is  recognized  as  the  fore¬ 
most  matrix  expert  in  the  w  orhl. 
His  experience  and  ability  as¬ 
sure  the  trade  that  the  matrices 
and  spacebands  furnished  by 
the  International  Typesetting 
Machine  Company  will  be  of  an 
even  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lenee  than  those  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Linotype  Company. 


\  I  R.  Homans,  who  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale,  Sheffield,  has 
been  connected  with  the  liiie 
casting  business  since  1892.  He 
received  his  early  training  on 
the  Paige  Compositype  and 

with  the  Unitype 
Company.  Since 
1904  he  has  been 
employed  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  experi¬ 
mental  and  designing 
departments. 

He  designed  the 
quick  change  Model 
5  and  has  made 
many  improvements 
on  the  Linotype 
product.  Mr.  Ho¬ 
mans  is  chief  design¬ 
er  of  the  Company. 


HERMAN  RIDDER 


^1  R.  Orpen,  who  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  mechanic,  has  been 
eonnected  with  the  typesetting 
machine  business  for  the  last 
seventeen  years.  Starting  as 
inspector  in  the  Mergenthaler 
shops,  he  was  sueces- 
sively  advanced  un¬ 
til  he  had  charge  of 
the  light  manufac¬ 
turing  department. 

The  management 
of  this  Company  se¬ 
lected  Mr.  Orpen  as 
the  livest  and  ablest 
executive  in  the 
Mergenthaler  works 
and  has  given  him 
a  broader  scope  for 
his  ability  as  manu¬ 
facturing  superin¬ 
tendent. 


T.  S.  HOMANS 


W.  H.  ORPEN,  Jr. 


AIR.  Sperry  en-  A  I 
tereu  the  em- 


R.  Bisbee’s  first 


plov  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Company  in 
1889.  Starting  at  the 
bottom  he  worked 
his  way  through  the 
various  manufactur¬ 
ing  departments. 
The  knowledge  so 
acquired  became  an 
asset  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  assembling 
departments  and  in 
1906  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  foreman  in  the 
latter  department. 

SAMUEL  E.  SPERRY  in  O  U 

Mr.  Sperry,  who 
will  have  charge  of  our  assembling  department,  is 
making  use  of  his  experience  to  design  improved 
tools  and  appliances  to  make  the  interchange- 
ability  of  all  parts  of  our  machine  absolute. 


-  ’  “  experience  in 
the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  field  was  gained 
with  the  Lanston 
Monotvpe  Company 
in  1899. 

For  the  past  nine 
years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the 
Linotype  Company 
and  is  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  manu¬ 
facturing  methods. 

He  was  foreman  of 
one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  de- 

T  •  DON  A.  BISBEE 

partments  in  the  Lin¬ 
otype  factory  at  the  time  he  resigned  to  join  our 
organization.  He  has  charge  of  our  lathe  and 
screw  machine  departments,  in  which  branches 
of  manufacturing  he  is  an  expert. 


j\l  R.  McNamara 
originally  came 
into  the  business  of 
developing  line-cast¬ 
ing  machines  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1892,  and  re¬ 
mained  continuously 
with  the  Monoline 
Company  until  1905, 
during  which  time 
his  assistance  in  the 
development  of  that 
machine  was  very 
valuable,  and  many 
patents  were  obtained 
as  tbe  result  of  bis 
ingenuitv.  In  1905, 

P  nr  JA.MES  G.  McNamara 

when  the  Monoline 

was  purchased  by  the  Linotype  Companv,  he  be¬ 
came  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  factory  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  May,  1912. 


AIR.  Barber  is  a 
mechanic  and 
designer  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  type  cast¬ 
ing  machinery.  His 
earliest  experience 
was  gained  with  the 
MonolineComposing 
Company,  where  he 
had  cnarge  of  the  As- 
semblingDepartment. 
He  has  spent  the  last 
six  years  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  Amalgatype 
Machine,  a  small 
single  type  machine 
producing  an  amal- 
E.  B.  BARBER  gamatcd  line  of  type 

which  has  created  a  sensation  in  the  printing  trade. 

Mr.  Barber  will  have  charge  of  the  Tool  Room 
and  will  hold  the  position  oi  Master  Mechanic. 


AIR.  Bertram,  who  has  charge  of  the  Experimen- 
’■  tal  Department,  is  a  designer  and  practical 
mechanic  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  He  de¬ 
signed  manv  improve¬ 
ments  on  Linotype 
machines  and  also  did 
effective  \y’ork  for  the 
Monoline  Composing 
Co.  He  had  charge  of 
thirty  machines  for 
years  and  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  Lino¬ 
type  users  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  past. 

Many  of  the  im¬ 
provements  of  our 
machine  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Mr.  Bertram’s 
w.  £.  BERTRAM  practical  experience. 


Mr.  Crombie,  while  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  departments,  is  an  important 
cog  in  our  machine. 

He  was  a  Linotype 
machinist  of  large 
acquaintance — was 
President  of  the  Ma¬ 
chinists’  Branch,  I. 

T.  U.,  for  several 
years,  and  is  especial¬ 
ly  well  known  among 
Linotype  machinists. 

He  is  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  and  discuss¬ 
ing  with  machinists 
in  various  parts  of  the 
country  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties. 

Many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been 
received  in  this  way.  j.  a.  crombie 


The  factory  of  the  Internatioiiul  Typesetting  Machine  Company  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  three  story,  fireproof,  reinforced 
concrete  building,  containing  over  80.000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  building 
will  consist  of  two  wings,  one  227  feet  long  and  the  other  167  feet  long,  each  wing 
being  80  feet  in  width.  The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Company  will  be  the  finest 
that  money  and  skill  ean  buy.  New  tools  and  modern  methods  will  be  employed. 


THE 

IiNTERiNATIONAL  TYPESETTING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 


Offers  to  you  the  Benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Competition  in  the  Typesetting  Machine  Industry 


Better  Quality  in  Machines,  Matrices  and  Supplies 
Better  Service 

Quick  Delivery,  Courtesy,  Consideration 
Lower  Prices  and  Better  Terms 


Factory  and  works  office; 

F(K>t  of  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  \.Y. 


New  York  office: 

182  William  St.,  P.  O.  Box  2072 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 

J.  W.  Booth,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  presided 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Advertising  Men’s  League  last  week. 

The  advertising  manager  of  the  Ab¬ 
bott  Detroit  Co.  is  Miss  Dorothy 
Kanes,  who  is  said  to  be  the  only 
woman  advertising  manager  of  an  au¬ 
tomobile  company  in  America. 

I).  Gus  Schneider,  a  young  and  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  man,  who  has  been 
connected  with  several  Cincinnati 
houses,  is  to  go  into  business  in  Day- 
ton. 


J.  E.  Boisseau,  district  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  at  Albany,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
at  Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  F.  Pevear,  connected  with  the 
Myers  Advertising  Agency  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  has  bought  the  business,  and  will 
conduct  it  hereafter  under  the  name  of 
Pevear  &  Co. 


The  new  advertising  manager  ot  the 
Xynberg  Automobile  Works  at  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.,  is  C.  A.  Lawrence,  who  for 
five  years  has  been  city  editor  of  the 
.Anderson  Morning  Hera’d. 


A.  P.  Poposkey,  recently  with  the  H. 
E.  I.esan  .Advertising  Agency,  has  been 
appointed  advertisint>f  manager  of  the 
Detmer  Woolen  Co.  of  New  York. 

HERE’S  ANOTHER  PROPOSITION. 


GOT  THE  SEXES  MIXED, 


Senator  WillianM  a  Victim  of  Amus¬ 
ing  Typographical  Error. 

That  mistakes  will  occur  in  the  best 
regulated  publications  is  shown  by  the 
following  which  appeared  in  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  1.).  C.,  sheet : 

mi'FicuLT  TO  GErr  Tins  prize. 

Senator  Williams  to-day  said  he  would 
give  a  !|i2.r)0  kimono  as  a  prize  to  any 
Senator  w'ho  could  find  in  the  writings  of 
Uolonel  Roosevelt  a  complimeniary  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  ex-President  except  Lincoln 
aqd  himself. 

Senator  Williams  said  “chromo”  in¬ 
stead  of  kimono.  Exchanging  a  toga 
for  a  kimono  proved  to  be  a  rather 
amusing  thought.  Some  suggested  when 
they  read  the  offer  that  he  should  have 
made  it  a  pair  of  pajamas. 


A  Medical  Concern  Wants  Publishers 
to  Help  Sell  Its  Goods. 

Kingston  Daily  Argus. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  enclose  herewith  a  proposition  from 
the  Medical  Correspondence  Society  of 
Malden,  Mass.,  which  we  received  at 
this  office  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  letters  sent  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  smaller  cities  by  con¬ 
cerns  that  are  anxious  to  get  advertising 
for  nothing.  Is  it  possible  that  such 
people  can  find  publishers  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  proposition? 

A.  W.  Fell, 
General  Manager. 

Medical  Coeexspondbncb  Society. 

425  Main  St.,  Malden,  Mass.,  July  16,  1912.. 
Publisher  of  Kingston  Argus. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  herewith  is  copy  for  ad. 
which  we  would  like  to  have  you  run  for  3 
months,  18  insertions,  space  and  position  at 
your  discretion  on  the  following  offer: 

We  will  pay  you  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
gross  receipts  from  the  ad.,  which  has  been 
keyed.  This  is  not  a  patent  medicine  enter¬ 
prise,  but  a  first-class  service  that  people  are 
not  slow  to  appreciate  and  avail  themselves  of. 
The  volume  of  business  makes  up  what  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  margin  of  profiL  Conditions  in  the  less 
populous  sections  are  most  favorable  for  our 
service;. we  make  this  offer  in  order  to  inter¬ 
est  you  in  our  line  of  work. 

If  the  above  is  satisfactory,  mail  us  a  copy 
of  your  paper  containing  first  insertion,  and  on 
receipt  of  same  we  will  mail  you,  postage  paid, 
some  cases,  etc.,  each  order  wrapped  separately, 
to  deliver  to  the  people  that  bring  their  money 
to  you.  Should  you  prefer,  you  may  strike  out 
from  the  ad.  the  18  words  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  “References,”  and  then  we  will  not  send 
any  cases  unless  you  order  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  people  to 
whom  you  deliver. 

Anticipating  your  cordial  co-operation  in  the 
good  work.  Very  truly  yours. 

Medical  Coerespondbncb  Society, 

W.  Vandenburgh,  Manager. 

[It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
publishers  who  will  accept  the  above  of¬ 
fer.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  however, 
that  such  publishers  are  of  the  happy- 
go-lucky  sort,  who  do  not  know  they 
are  paying  out  their  own  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  advertiser.  Not  one  of 
them  can  tell  what  an  inch  of  space 
costs,  or  pays  any  attention  to  the  future 
of  his  business. — Ed.] 


Howard  Bailey,  assistant  editor  of 
the  West  Liberty  (O.)  Banner,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  drinking  carbolic  acid 
last  week.  He  was  despondent  over  the 
necessity  of  an  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis. 


Largest  Theatrical  Ad. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  theatrical  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  last 
week.  It  consisted  of  eight  pages  and 
was  devoted  to  the  announcement  of 
the  attractions  to  appear  at  the  Gayety 
Theatre  during  the  coming  season. 


Weekly  Paper 

Located  in  very  desirable  Southern 
County  Seat  town  of  8,000. 

Equipment,  including  No.  5  Linotype,  in¬ 
ventories  about  $9,000.00. 

Price,  STfOOO.OO;  terms,  half  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  deferred. 

Other  attractive  propositions  in  Publi¬ 
cations. 

HARWEU,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

Brokers  in  Magaine  and  Newspaper  Prop¬ 
erties  which  are  not  hawked, 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  1168, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 


SATURDAY 
SPORT  PAGE! 

Full  page  news  and  pictures  for  afternoon 
editions,  in  the  form  of  typewritten  copy 
and  matrices,  covering  baseball,  boxing, 
Olympic  Games,  football — all  sports. 

Expert  Comment.  Best  Illustrations. 

YOU  NEED  IT ! 

Write  for  particulars  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
m  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Metal  Economy 

N 

Even  a  high-grade  metal  must  have 
proper  care  and  attention  to  keep  it  in  good 
shape. 

Overheating  and  useless,  frequent  skim¬ 
ming  are  the  greatest  evils  to  avoid,  as  they 
tend  to  destroy  the  “life”  of  the  metal. 

OXODIO  is  a  timely  preservative. 


NEW  YORK 


DIRECTORY  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 


General  AgenU 


ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  Bneknuua  St.,  N«w  Yorit 
T«L  Cortlnnat  3155 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 
21  WaiTM  St.,  Now  York 
ToL  Borcloy  7095 

ARMSTRONa  COLUN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broadway,  Now  York 
T ol.  4280  Roctor 

BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adtr.  Agont. 
114-116  Eaat  28th  St.,  Now  York 
Tol.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 

OEBEVOISE,  FOSTER  CO. 

16-17  Waat  38th  St.,  Naw  York 
Tot  Murroy  HUl,  6236 

FRANK,  ALBERT  A  CO. 

26-28  Booror  St.,  Now  York 
ToLJtjTMd  3831 

HOGUET  ADVERTISING 
New  York  Office, 

20  Voaey  StiMt 

ToL  Cortlandt  2252 


ALCORN,  FRANKUN  P. 

33  Woat  34th  St.,  Now  York 
Tol.  Gramorcy  6332 

ALCORN,  GEORGE  H. 

405  Tribune  Bldg.,  Now  York 
Tol.  Bookman  2991 


HOWLAND,  HENRY  S.,  Adw.  Ag’oy 
20  Brond  St.,  Naw  York 
Tol.  Rector  2573 

KIERNAN,  FRANK  A  CO., 

156  Broadway,  Now  York 
Tol.  1233  Cortlandt 


MEYEN,  C.,  A  CO. 

Tribnno  Bldg.,  Now  York 
Tol.  Bookman  1914 


NAMROD  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
926  Tribune  Bldg.,  Now  York 
Td.  Bonkman  2820 


SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  Now  York 
ToL  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  A  CO. 

64  W.  Randolph  St,,  Chicago 
Newapaper  and  Mngnzino  AdTortuing 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RUBINCAM  ADV.  AGENCY 
Droxol  Bldg.,  Phiindolphin 
ToL  Lombard  2182 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO 
WEST  INDIES. 


and 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Harana,  Cuba. 
Frank  Praabroy  Co.,  N.  Y.  Corr. 


HE  ILAd  Chicago. Naw  York •  PMahorik. 
nissaaua  for  >0  ycart  tha  coal  tradca’ iaa4 
9 1 A  M  6  N  9  ing  jonriiaL  Write  for  tataa 


NOTICE 

Choice  newspamr  properties  at  moderate 

? rices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 
urnish  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  you  give  requirements  and  bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS.  Newspaper  Broker 
Litchfield,  lU. 


Publishers’  RepresentatiTes 


Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
of  New  York  City  be  your 
4-cent  inkman. 


ALLEN  A  WARD 

25  W.  42nd  St,  Now  York 
30  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Bmaawick  Bldg.,  Naw  York 
Boyco  Bldg.,  Chicago 
lol.  Madison  Sq.  6380 

BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Bmaawick  Bldg.,  Now  York 
Tribnno  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chomical  Bldg.,  St  Lo^ 
Tol.  Madison  Sq.  6187 
GRIFFITH,  HAR^  C, 

Brans  wick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tol.  Madison  Sq.  3154 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

220  Fifth  Ato.,  New  York 
Pooplo’a  Goa  Bldg.,  Ckicogo 
Tie.  Madison  3259 

UNDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  Eaat  28tk  St,  Naw  York 
Tol.  Madison  Sq.  6886 
30  Nortk  Donrbora  St,  Ckiengo 

NORTHROP,  FRANiTr. 

228  Fifth  Ato.,  Now  York 
Tol.  Modiaen  Sq.  2042 

PAYNE  A  YOUNG 

747-8  Mnrqnotto  Bldg.,  Ckicogo 
200  FifUi  Ato.,  Now  Yorit ' 
Tol.  Mad.  Sq.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  A  CO. 

200  Fiftk  Ato.,  Now  York 
ToL  Grnmoroy  2214 

PUTNAM,  C.  1. 

45  W.  34tk  St,  Now  York 
ToL  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  A  CONKUN,  lac. 

228  Fiftk  AToano,  Now  York 
Tol.  Madison  Sq.  962 
WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  Now  York 
ToL  Boelonan  3108 

WAXEiaAUM,  benjXmin 

Jewish  Nowspnpora 

102  Bowery,  Now  York 
ToL  Spring  7500 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 


ILLINOII. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

Tkc  larfMt  Morning  and  Sunday  Newa- 
paper  west  of  New  Yerk.  and  the  great 
Heme  Medium  of  the  Middle  West 

WA1HINQT01I~ 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmiitakablc  leader  ef  the  Nerthweat 
Ahead  of  all  Amcrieaa  aewapapen  eacMt  sot 
in  total  velnme  of  hnaintaa  esrried.  Ctreola- 
two— DaUy.  •t.TM:  Saaday,  Sttes— #0% 
■head  of  its  neareat  boom  eoapadter. 

A  matehlcaa  record — aa  aabcatakle 


SC 


MSupurior  Copper 
Mixod  Typo 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 

PRINT  Better,  Wear  Longer.  Satisfy 
Better  and  Longer  than  any  other. 
It’s  in  a  class  by  itself;  costa  more  to  make; 
pays  better  to  bay;  has  had  an  honorable 
record  of  snperioty  for  thirty-cigbt  years; 
made  on  but  system— point-act,  point¬ 
line,  point-body;  makes  and  sstcs  money 
for  buyer.  That's 

S  C  M 

made  only  (but  abundantly)  by 

Barnhart  Brotbers&Spindler 

TYPE  FOUNDERS 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGERS. 


II.  E.  Ayers  &  Co.,  104  Federal 
Kt'<*et,  IVw.on.  Mass.,  are  makiui;  con¬ 
tracts  for  3,0t)0  lines,  with  some  New 
York  State  papers,  for  the  W.  S. 
t^uinby,  lai  Touraine  Foffee.  •'»!>  South 
•Market  street,  Itoston. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

List  of  Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  AdTer* 
tisers,  of  which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of 
circulation  was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained. 


The  Blackman-Koss  Co..  10  East 
Thirty-third  street.  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  same  list  of  papers  as 
last  year,  for  Ijewis  .V.  Crossett,  Inc., 
Crossett  Shoes,  North  .Vbington.  Mass. 

The  Bloomiugdale-Weiler  .Advertising 
•Agency,  1420  Chestnut  street,  I'hiladel- 
phia,  I‘a.,  is  making  *2.')0-inch  contracts, 
with  some  IVnnsylvaiiia  ])a]>er.s,  for  the 
.loliii  Baizley  Iron  Works,  514  South 
Delaware  avenue,  Philadelphia. 

The  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  adver¬ 
tising  a<‘coiint,  perhaps  the  biggest  mail¬ 
order  business  in  the  country,  has  been 
transferred  from  .1.  E.  Stack,  who  has 
had  it  f<»r  years,  to  the  Clague  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Chicago. 

tieorge  L.  Mitchell  &  Staff,  421  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  hiaking 
."tOO-inch  contracts  with  IVnnsylvania 
papers,  for  Charles  W.  Young  &  Co., 
same  city. 

Tlie  Morse  International  .Agency, 
Dodd-Mead  building.  New  York,  is  mak¬ 
ing  renewal  contracts  where  they  have 
expired,  for  B.  F.  Allen  &  Co.,  Beech- 
am’s  Pills,  365  Canal  street.  New  York. 

The  John  O.  Powers  t  o.,  1111  West 
Twenty-tifth  street.  New  York,  it  is  re- 
IKirted,  is  placing  orders  with  New  York 
State  paiiers,  for  the  Stevens- Du ryea 
.Auto  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Ma.ss. 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  B'ourth 
avenue,  New  York,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  a  large  list  of  papers,  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Co.,  Mascot  Tobacco,  111 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


E.  P.  Remington,  New  York  Life 
building.  New  York,  is  placing  orders 
for  lifty-six  linen,  one  t.  a.  w.  for  thir¬ 
teen  weeks,  with  a  selected  list  of  news- 
IMipem,  for  Sussfield,  Lorsch  &  Go.,  Le- 
maire  Opera  Glass,  IKl  Maiden  l.Ane, 
New  York. 


The  Republican  Campaign  Committee, 
Times  building.  New  York,  will  shortly 
place  orders  with  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  dailies  through  Lord  &  Thomas, 
290  Fifth  avenue.  New  Y'ork  City,  and 
agricultural  papers  through  the  Taylor- 
Critchfield  Co.,  Chic-ago. 


The  Rubincam  .Advertising  Agency, 
Drexel  building,  Philadelphia,  is  sending 
out  orders  to  large  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  dailies,  for  the  Clover  Hosiery 
Mills  Co..  46  North  Twelfth  street, 
Philadelphia.  This  agency  is  also  plac¬ 
ing  2,U0O-line  contracts  with  some 
Pennsylvania  papers,  for  the  Vanada 
Medical  Co.,  .‘105  Walnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


The  Stewart-Davis  Advertising  Agency, 
Kesner  building,  Chicago,  is  making 
contracts  for  .'VCR)  lines,  to  be  used  in 
fourteen  insertions,  with  a  large  list  of 
newspapers,*  for  the  William  'Wrigley, 
Jr.,  Co.,  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Chewing 
Gum,  Michigan  avenue,  t'hicago. 


Street  &  Finney,  45  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  New  York,  are  asking 
rates  generally  on  7.S(R)  lines. 


_ ARIZONA. _ 

GA2IETTE  (av.  June,  1912,  6,238)  Phoenix 


CAUFORNIA. 


ENTERPRISE..-, . Chico 

RECORD . . . Los  Angeles 

TRIBUNE . Los  Angeles 

Dady  circulation  in  excess  o(  65,000  copiet. 
This  is  the  laixest  Da^  Circulation  of  any 
newspaper  published  in  Los  Angeles. 

INDEPENDENT . Saata  Baibara 

BULLETIN  . . .  777777777. .  .Saa  Fraaeisca 

CALL . Saa  Fraadsca 

EXAMINER  .  .77777777: . .  .Ssa  Fraadsca 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 
San  Francisco 

The  leading  Farm  Journal  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Irrigated  States. 


RECORD  . Stacktaa 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
_ that  will  tell  its  drculation. 

FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS  . . ........Ja7baavais 

GEORGIA. 

ATIJANTA^JOURNAL  (cir7  55.  n  77  AiUnti 

CHRONICLE  . Attgasta 

LEDGER . Caliwbas 

ILUNOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY^ODA. . ^eiijta 

SKANDINAVEN  . Oueaga 

HERALD  .....77777777. . Jalial 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT . Paaria 

JOURNAL . Paoria 

_  INDIANA. 

LEADErTtRIBUNE  . ....  .77.  ...Marion 
THE  AyE_MARIA...:. ....Netra  Dam# 
IOWA. 

CAPITAL . Das  Mdass 

REGISTER  k  LEADER . Dss  Maiass 

FHE  TIMES-JOURNAL . Dubagaa 

KANSAS. 

CAPITAL  . . .  . . . . .  .Tapaka 

KENTUCKY. 

roURl^-JOURNAL  . . .......  .LouUvflla 

TIMFiS  . Leaisvilla 

LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 

ITEM . .77777777. . . .New  Orlsam 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT  ... . . .New  Orlaaas 

MARYLAND. 

THE  SUN . Baltim  ore 


has  a  net  paid  drculation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  HERALD .  . Boston 

Guftrantee<l  circulation  110,714  (ayerage 
k>r  yfhole  year  191 1).  The  Herald  is  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  Englsnd. 

MICHIGAN. 

PATRIOT  . Jacksaa 

The  Six  Moalhs  Average  Was 

AAA.  Figures . D.  10366;  S.  1 1309 

Patriot  Figures . D.  10331;  S.  11333 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE.  Mam.  k  Eva . Mimaapalis 


THE 

New  Orleans  Item 

Has  made  New  Orleans  a  “one  paper 
ci^” 

The  Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  recently  gave  The  Item  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  51,318,  daily  of  47,807. 

That’s  why  The  Item  month  after 
month  carries  as  much  advertising  as 
The  Picayune  and  Times  Democrat 
CamWfd,  and  from  SCO  la  SOO  Cataui 
mare  than  The  States. 

THE  JOHW  BUHD  COMPAWY 
AdvertWag  Kcprcsmlattvcs 
Naw  York  Chlca«o  SI.  Lowla 


_ MISSOUiU. _ 

POST-DISPATCH. ..... . . ... .  .St.  Louit 

MONTANA 

MINER  . . ....Buin 

NEBRASKA 

FREIE  ^ESSE  (Cir.  1 28,384).... Uacala 
NEW  JERSEY. 

PRESS . Asbury  Park 

lOURNAI _ . Elixabstb 

COURIER-NEWS  .  .  .  .  . . Plaiaidd 

NEW  MEXICO. 

MORNING  JOURNAL  . . ... .  Albuguswius 

NEW  YORK. 


KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS. .ALBANY 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS ....  Buf  aU 
BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 


EVENING  MAIL . . Nm»  Yark 

STANDARD  PRESS  . .  . Troy 

RECORD . Tiay 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER  .  .  777.777.  .  .  aevelaad 

Circulation  tor  July,  1912 

Daily . 110,362 

Sunday . 132,015 

VINDICATOR  7777 .777. . Youagtwwa 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES . . Chegtor 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT7. . Jahastawn 

DISPATCH  .....^. . Piltdturgk 

GERMAN  GAZETTE  .  . ....  PhUadelphia 

PRESS . Pitliburgh 

TIMES-LEADER . . . .  Wilkgg-Barre 

GAZETTE . Yark 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DAILY  MAIL . 

THE  STATE  .77777777 . Calumbia 

(Cir.  July,  1912.  S.  20,466;  D.  19,640.) 

TENNESSEE. 

NEWS-SCIM1T^~777. . Memphii 

BANNER . .7 . Naghvillt 

TEXAS. 

RECORD .  . Fart  Wartk 

CHRONICLE  .77777777 . Haa*l«a 

WASHINGTON. 

POST-lNTELLlGENCER . Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . Milwaukee 


CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 

HERjUJ) 7 .7. . ... .  .777 .77.7701^ 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD . Vgaceuvet 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS  ... ... . . . .  7 . Laudea 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PATRIE . Maatiaal 

LA  PRESSE  (Ave.  Cir.  lor  1911.  104,197),  Montreal 

TRADE  PAPERS. 

NEW  YORK. 

^TAUTbAI^ . Haw  Yaek 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGERS. 


Galkiiui  &  Holden,  250  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  are  placing  orders  with  some 
New  York  State  papers  for  Merrill  & 
Soule  Co.,  None-Such  Products,  North 
Franklin  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Campbell-Ewald  Go.,  Wayne  Go. 
Bank  building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  sending 
out  orders  to  large  city  papers,  for  the 
Flanders  Motor  Go.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  making  new  schedules  for 
the  United  Shirt  &  Collar  Go.,  Lion 
Brand,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Charles  H.  Fuller  Go.,  623  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  is  sending  out 
oraers  ro  large  city  papers,  for  the 
Gramm  Motor  Truck  Go.,  Lima,  O. 
This  company  will  also,  it  is  reported, 
place  tue  advertising  of  the  W.  K.  Kel¬ 
logg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co,,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  It  is  said  they  will  take 
up  the  New  England  papers  first  for  this 
campaign. 


Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  156  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  placing  the  advertising  of 
the  Resilient  Punctureless  Tire  Co.,  50 
Church  street.  New  York. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  ouildiug, 
Chicago,  are  placing  one  time  orders 
with  a  few  large  city  papers,  for  the 
Uu'ted  States  Tobacco  Co.,  Hugh  Camp¬ 
bell  Shag  Smoking  Tobacco,  Richmond, 
Va. 


The  Sam  Lloyd  Advertising  .Agency, 
150  Nassau  street.  New  York,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  for  fifty-five  lines,  one 
time,  to  a  few  large  city  papers,  for  the 
Rapid  Remedy  Co.,  14  Vesey  street.  New 
York. 


The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  East 
Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  for  the  Rub-No-More  Co., 
Chicago,  with  Southwestern  papers. 


The  Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency, 
Kesner  building,  Chicago,  it  is  reported, 
has  secured  the  advertising  account  of 
the  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  Todd  build¬ 
ing,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Levin  &  Bradt,  1269  Broadway,  New 
York,  are  sending  out  orders  for  twenty- 
eight  line.“,  d.  c..  twenty-six  times,  to  a 
selected  list,  for  Bell  &  Wing,  New  York 
City. 


The  George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42 
Broadwa.v,  New  York,  is  placing  copy 
witli  Pacific  Coast  papers  for  the  Gil¬ 
lette  Razor  Company. 


The  All)ert  Frank  Company.  26  Beaver 
street.  New  York,  is  putting  out  large 
copy  in  Eastern  papers  for  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

.1.  Soheck.  Newark.  N.  .1.,  is  placing 
copy  with  Middle  West  papers  for  I. 
Lewis,  Cobs  Cigars.  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Allen  Advertising  Agency,  45 
West  'niirty-foiirth  street.  New  York,  is 
sending  out  copy  to  Eastern  papers  for 
the  Peter  Doelger  Brewing  Company. 


The  Ireland  Advertising  Agency,  925 
tlliestiiiit  street.  Philadelidiia, '  Pa.,  is 
Itlaciug  orders  for  300  lines,  sixteen 
time.s.  with  .Middle  West  and  Pacific 
Const  itapers,  for  S.  P.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher. 


E.  T.  Howard,  ’Tribune  building.  New 
York,  is  sending  out  orders  to  Pacific 
Coast  papers  for  the  advertising  of  the 
Waterman  Pen. 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 

(luarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Aug.  12  to  18,  inclusive  The 
States  led  The  Item  12%^  or  4,780  lines,  of 
Department  Store  advertising. 

On  Total  Space  for  that  period.  The 
Slates  led  The  Item  by  13,205  lines  agate. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  “month  after  month." 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces — it  doesn’t  tra¬ 
duce. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 

New  York  ^kago  St  Louia 


September  7,  1912. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


NOTICE ! 


This  Company  is  the  creator  of  the  Linotype 
art,  and  all  existing  Linotype  machines  are  built 
under  its  patents.  All  two  -  letter  Linotype 
machines  are  covered  by  patents  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  having  a  number  of  years  to  run. 

Any  Linotype  machine  using  Two-Letter 
Matrices,  Multiple  Magazines,  or  other  im¬ 
provements  which  place  the  present  day 
Linotype  far  ahead  of  the  earlier  machines, 
cannot  be  used  without  the  permission  of  this 
Company. 

Any  person  or  persons  counterfeiting  or 
imitating  our  machinery,  or  persons  using  such 
goods,  will  be  held  strictly  accountable  in  the 


courts. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


Tribune  Building,  New  York 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 


printed  in  the 


so  far  this  year  was  one  of  the  7,642  separate  advertise¬ 
ments  that  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  September  1st,  1912, 
World.  ' 

Up  to  and  including  Sept.  1st,  there  were  printed : 

1,007^21 

WORLD  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


More  thaui  the  Herald.  The  World’s 
ONLY  competitor. 


More  than  ALL  THE  5  OTHER  New 
York  Morning  and  Sunday  newspapers 

COMBINED.  ■ 

One  good  reason  for  this  truly  remarkable  World  ad¬ 
vertising  showing  is  that  The  World  has  a  circulation 
in  New  York  City,  mornings  and  Sundays,  greater  than 
The  Herald,  Times,  Sun  and  Tribune  COMBINED. 


BUT  THE  REAL,  GREAT,  DIRECT  REASON  IS 
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